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SPECIFICATION 

Improvements relating to computer systems 

5 This invention concerns improvements relating to 
computer systems and more particularly concerns 
the protection of host computers from unauthor- 
ised access via remote terminals coupled with the 
host computer over public communications net- 
10 works including the public telephone system. 
As is well known, it is customary to provide a 
user wishing to access a host computer, for exam- 
ple a database to be interrogated or searched by 
the user, with a unique user identification or pass- 
15 word and to provide at the host computer a table 
of user identifications for which access to the com- 
puter database is permitted. The user's terminal is 
customarily connected via a modem to the public 
telephone network, for example, which in turn con- 
20 nects via a corresponding modem with the host 
computer. The user, when wishing to access the 
host computer, calls the telephone number of the 
host computer, receives an answering tone when 
the telephone line connection is established, and 
25 then enters his user identification via his terminal 
keyboard; the user identification must be received 
and verified at the host computer in order for ac- 
cess to be provided. 
Whilst the provision of user identification pass- 
30 words to be verified at the host computer before 
access is permitted does provide a baseline level 
of security against unauthorised access, nonethe- 
less it does not in many situations provide for suf- 
ficient security. Computer systems which can be 
35 reached through the public telephone system are 
potentially vulnerable to unauthorised acces by 
anyone who has by whatever means improperly 
come into possession of an authorised user identi- 
fication password and further sophisticated com- 
40 puter based techniques exist whereby 

unauthroised entry can be obtained once the dial- 
up telephone number of a computer facility has 
been obtained. 
To further protect against such fraudulent ac- 
45 cess, efforts have been made to implement less 
readily determinable user passwords, and also au- 
tomatic disconnection of the incoming terminal 
line has been utilised following a small number of 
invalid attempts to enter an acceptable password. 
50 A more recent proposal has been to provide a so- 
called port protection device external to the host 
computer's dial-up access ports, the port protec- 
tion device having on-board microprocessor intelli- 
gence which is used to provide a level of external 
55 password protection to any communication line. 
The port protection device requires a potential dial- 
up terminal user to manually enter a password as 
a first step towards connecting with the host com- 
puter, and the device then compares this password 
60 with a table of valid user passwords stored in its 
own memory. Only if the user-entered password 
matches a previously stored password in the port 
protection device memory is the user enabled to 
proceed with the routine logging-on procedure at 
65 the host computer involving entry of a further 
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password etc. 

As yet a further proposal, it has also been sug- 
gested to introduce a callback facility into a port 
protection device; since most legitimate users of a 

70 host computer system can be presumed to have a 
routine work station at a fixed location, the ration- 
ale behind the callback proposal is that the port 
protection device would instruct a user to hang-up 
once his password had been verified and then 

75 would call up a telephone number called from its 
own memory and associated in the memory with 
the password entered by the user; by this means 
only a user in possession of a proper password 
and located at the work station customarily associ- 

80 ated with that password would be able to access 
the host computer. 

According to the principal aspect of the present 
invention, it is proposed that the modems provided 
at each end of the data communication line, that is 

85 at the user's terminal end and at the host com- 
puter end, automatically carry out the password 
transaction(s) or interchange(s) without action or 
intervention by the user who, in accordance with 
the invention, is denied access to or control over 

90 the password(s). By this means, a very long and 
potentially Indeterminable password comprising 
virtually an infinite number of possible character 
combinations (that is to say a virtually infinite 
"keyspace" size) can be utilised; by automatic use 

95 of such a comprehensive password, which has 
many many more digits than could possibly be re- 
membered and manually entered at a terminal, 
and by not revealing the password to the terminal 
end user much greater security of access is in- 
100 sured. 

In a practical situation therefore, the conven- 
tional modems which would customarily be pro- 
vided at each end of the communication line would 
be replaced by special modems configured, in ac- 

105 cordance with the invention, to include means for 
exchanging the necessary password(s), and means 
to enable password(s) to be entered during manu- 
facture of the modem and, if desired, to the cus- 
tomer's specification, such means including, for 

110 example, provision in the modem of appropriately 
programmed memory media. Autodial facilities 
would also be associated with each of the modems 
or at least with the user end modem. 
In operation of a system in accordance with the 

115 invention, the user will by appropriate operation of 
his terminal cause his modem to initiate a call to 
the host's modem, which requires the user's mo- 
dem to transmit its preprogrammed password. On 
receipt of a valid password verified by comparison 

120 with a password store at the host modem, the 
host's modem authorises direct connection of the 
user to the host system. Should the host's modem 
fail to receive a valid password, connection to the 
host system will be prohibited. The rationale un- 

125 derlying the invention is thus that the terminal user 
need have no knowledge of the password(s), nor 
even of the host computer's telephone number if, 
for example, the terminal/host is a dedicated sys- 
tem, and thus a principal source for fraudulent ac- 

130 cess is eliminated. 
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The user's end modem may also be used in a 
conventinal data communications link, i.e. to a 
non-protected system. 
The system according to the invention can also 
5 incorporate a callback facility as aforesaid so as to 
further enhance the level of security provided by 
the system. With hitherto disclosed port protection 
devices incorporating a callback facility, entry of 
the passwords is (to our knowledge) by manual 
10 means; the present invention provides the facility 
for automatic transmission of the password by the 
user end modem. Further features which can be 
provided in a system in accordance with the pres- 
ent invention comprise the association of a status 
15 code and/or a time-of-access zone with each valid 
password. The status code can provide for imme- 
diate access of a special status authorised caller to 
the host computer thus bypassing the need for 
callback to be effected, and the time-of-access zone 
20 may be used to prevent an authorised user's ac- 
cess to the host computer at times other than 
those defined by his allocated time-of-access zone. 

In accordance with yet a -further aspect of the 
present invention, in order to enable a callback 
25 system to be utilised from any workstation location 
and to be utilied by users, such as travelling sales- 
persons for example, having mobile workstations 
with no fixed location and a variable telephone 
number, it is proposed that the host modem or 
30 port protection device, in response to verification 
of a received password transmitted by a user to- 
gether with the user's current telephone number 
location, generates a one-time short-term pass- * 
. word and transmits it back to the user's location. 
35 The user then has to re-dial the host computer and 
can obtain access only by use of the one-time 
short-term password within a predetermined short 
time period of the original password entry. The re- 
dialling of the host computer could be effected by 
40 means of autodial equipment provided in the mo- 
dem at the user's terminal end, the user's end mo- 
dem receiving and temporarily holding the one- 
time password transmitted by the host's modem; 
by this means the need for user knowledge or con- 
45 trol of passwords is completely removed thereby 
enhancing security. 

In the systems according to the invention, the 
passwords, the user status codes and time-of-ac- 
cess zones, and the callback telephone numbers, or 
50 any of them, are not made accessible for modifica- 
tion by the standard user; that is to say, such data 
can be modified only at the command of an appro- 
priately authorised key person at the host com- 
puter location with such key person's access to the 
55 host computer itself being password controlled. 
Having thus described the concepts upon which 
the present invention is based and recognising the 
capability of the skilled technician in the data com- 
munications art readily to put the herein-disclosed 
60 inventive concepts into practical realisation without 
need for further explanation, it is considered that 
no further description of the present invention is 
required herein. Various features, alterations and 
modifications will occur to those, possessed of ap- 
65 propriate skills without departure from the spirit 



and scope of the invention. Basically the invention 
provides for security procedures to be completely 
hidden from the user and involves no user inter- 
vention. 

70 As yet a further feature, the invention could 
make use of encryption techniques for yet higher 
levels of security. 

CLAIMS 

75 

1. A password-protected data communication 
system for transfer of data between remote user 
terminals and a host computer via public tele- 
phone networks or the like and wherein password 

80 transaction(s) and/or interchange(s) are automati- 
cally effected between special modems provided at 
the user terminal and at the host computer without 
action or intervention {other than call initiating ac- 
tion) by the user who is denied access to or control 

85 over the password(s). 

2. A system In accordance with claim 1 includ- 
ing a callback facility whereby, in response to re- 
ception at the host modem of an acceptable 
password, the host modem automatically seeks to 

90 connect the host computer with a predetermined 
user workstation location associated with the re- 
ceived password. 

3. A system in accordance with claim 2 wherein 
the host modem, in response to verification of a 

95 received password transmitted by a user together 
with the user's current telephone number, gener- 
ates a one-off short-term password and transmits it 
back to the user's location, the user being enabled 
to access the host computer only by utilisation of 

100 such one-off short-term password within a prede- 
termined limited time period. 

4. A system in accordance with claim 3 wherein 
the modem at the user's location is adapted and 
arranged to automatically access the host cdm- 

105 puter by utilisation of said one-off short-term pass- 
word without intervention from the user. 

5. A system in accordance with any of the pre- 
ceding claims wherein the passwords utilised by 
the system incorporate user status and/or time-of- 

110 access zone codes. 
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Abstract 

Communications Networks can separate as well as join 
information. This ability can be used to increase 
personal privacy in an environment where advances in 
technology makes it possible to collect and correlate 
increasing amounts of information about individuals. 
The tools and principles necessary to increase personal 
privacy are demonstrated by creating an anonymous 
credit card, in which a person's identity and purchases 
are separated, and a national health insurance plan, in 
which treatment, payment and an individual's identity 
are separated. An analysis technique is developed to 
determine how well the information is separated. 

1. Introduction 

As computer memories have increased in size and 
decreased in cost, it has become reasonable to assemble 
vast amounts of information about individuals. As 
computer processors have become more powerful, it has 
become possible to correlate the information that is being 
assembled and to make inferences about individuals. As 
data networks have become ubiquitous and transmission 
rates have increased, it has become possible to combine 
the vast amounts of information that have been 
assembled in different locations, for different purposes. 

Some of the uses of information can be annoying: 
Stores and credit card companies that sell information 
about an individual's purchases for directed advertising 
can significantly increase the mailings that we receive. 
Some of the uses of information have been made illegal: 
In January 1994 it was made illegal for video rental 
stores in New York State to sell lists of the movies that 
individuals rent Some of the uses of information may 
change the way our society operates: In the Republican 
party rebuttal to the President's state of the Union 
message, in January 1994, one objection to a national 
health plan is the potential invasion of an individual's 
privacy. 

Communications networks give us the ability to bring 
information together. They also give us the ability to 
separate and hide information. Some of the tools that 
make it possible to enhance privacy by communications 



are described in section 2. In section 2. 1 a cryptographic 
protocol is described for communicating between two 
parties, and transferring trust between those parties, 
without either knowing the identity of the other. In 
section 2.2 an information analysis procedure is 
described that determines what information can be 
extracted when two or more parties collude. This 
analysis determines the effect when parties misbehave 
and also shows the worse that can happen when there are 
implementation errors. 

Our objective is to control the access to information 
even though the information is needed and available in 
the network. The implementation of an anonymous 
credit card 1,2 is described in section 3. The information 
is separated and hidden so that a credit card company 
does not know its client's purchases or the stores that its 
client shops at, and a store does not know its customer's 
identity or the credit card company that has paid the bills. 
However, the company that extends credit knows its 
clients identity, the store knows what it has sold to a 
person, and there is a transfer of funds between the store 
and credit card company. 

In the credit card system, anonymity is obtained 
while all of the capabilities of conventional credit cards, 
such as providing detailed billing and challenging 
purchases, are retained. It is also possible to issue- the 
equivalent of an electronic subpoena to associate an 
individual's identity and purchases when there is reason 
to suspect illegal use of the payment mechanism. 
Currently, information about a person's purchases is 
available unless laws are passed to make that information 
private. With this mechanism, information about a 
person's purchases are private unless the law is used to 
make it available. 

Three extensions of the basic anonymous credit card 
are digital cash, paying for network services, and 
increased privacy for electronic document distribution. 
When the mechanism is used for digital cash, section 

3.3.1, there is no way to compromise a person's 
anonymity. However, this mechanism retains the 
protection against loss or theft of a credit card, and is 
more difficult to forge than conventional digital cash 
mechanisms. When paying for network services, section 

3.3.2, this mechanism makes it possible for small 
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venders, who aren't trusted to receive credit card 
numbers, to sell services. In electronic document 
distribution, section 3.3.3, the anonymous credit card is 
used to balance the interests of readers and publishers. 
Publishers cannot accumulate profiles on what a person 
reads, but can obtain the identities of people who 
illegally redistribute electronic documents. 

An interesting extension of the anonymous credit 
card is to the the National Health Insurance Plan, in 
section 4. The straightforward application of the credit 
mechanism makes it possible to obtain anonymity when 
paying for services. In addition, it 

— makes health records available anywhere, anytime, 
without disclosing a person's identity, 

— makes it possible to conduct medical research on 
correlations between diseases and treatments without 
compromising the individuals involved, and 

— allows an insurance company to monitor an 
individual's treatment without knowing who is being 
treated, unless they have illegally used the system. 
As a result of considering the examples in this paper, 

the collusion analysis that was performed for the 
anonymous credit card has been related to the problem of 
finding paths in a graph, and generalized to take into 
account the difficulty or uncertainty in collusion. The 
generalized collusion analysis is described in section 5. 

2. Tools 

2.1 Double-Locked Box Protocol 

The double-locked box provides communications 
between two users connected to different computers, or 
transfers funds between two accounts in two banks, 
without either computer, or bank, knowing the identity of 
the other. Only the bank that the account is located in 
knows the identity of the account, and only the computer 
that the user is connected to knows the identity of the 
user. 

Communications passes through an intermediary, as 
was proposed by Chaum for untraceable electronic mail 3 . 
The message sender presents the computer he is 
connected to with a box that can only be opened by the 
intermediary. Inside the box is the identity of the 
destination computer and a second box that only that 
computer can open. Inside the second box is the identity 
of the message recipient 

When funds are transferred from an account in one 
bank to an account in a second bank, the intermediary 
operates as the federal reserve and trust is transferred as 
well as information. A funds transfer between account i 
in bank 1 to account j in bank 2 is demonstrated in figure 
1. When bank 1 transfers amount M to an account 
specified by a double-locked box that the customer has 



provided, it signs the message so that the federal reserve 
can verify that it is from a trusted bank. The federal 
reserve sends a signed message to bank 2 to deposit 
amount M in the account in the locked box. The federal 
reserve is responsible for settling the accounts between 
banks. 

In a funds transfer environment it is particularly 
important to prevent messages from being replayed. For 
instance, if the destination account intercepted the 
message ordering the second bank to deposit funds, it 
might be tempted to have the deposit repeated. Two 
standard techniques to prevent replay attacks are 
sequence numbers and challenge response protocols. 
Either public keys or secret keys can be used to construct 
the funds transfer protocol, as described in references 1 
and 2 respectively. 

2.2 Collusion Analysis 

Pieces of information about an individual are placed 
at different nodes in a network in order to make it 
difficult to associate the information. For instance, in the 
anonymous credit card we separate an individual's 
identity and purchases. Collusion analysis is, used to 
determine how well the information is separated. 

The players, such as the banks and intermediaries, 
associate information and messages. For instance, in 
figure 1, when funds are transferred from account i to 
account ;' 

— bank 1 associates message A with all of the 
information in account i, 

— the federal reserve associates bank 1, bank 2, 
message A, and message B, and 

— bank 2 associates message B with all of the 
information in account j. 

Messages A and B are unique. If bank 1 and the federal 
reserve collude they can combine all of the information 
each associated with message A. The source account 
becomes associated with bank 2 and message B. If the 
combination of bank 1 and the federal reserve then 
collude with bank B, they can combine all of the 
information each associates with message B. The source 
account and destination account become associated. 

Collusion is dependent upon unique information. If 
two players have the same unique piece of information, 
and collude, then they can combine information. For 
instance, if there are a large number of accounts in each 
bank, banks 1 and 2 collude without the intermediary, 
and there is no unique information that is common 
accounts i and j, then there is no reason to associate the 
information in two of the accounts. However, if the two 
accounts have the same social security number associated 
with them, then the accounts can be associated. 
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( Customer J Deposits Double-Locked Box in Account i 



May Trust the Customer 
r Acc f) J Se nds Funds to an Unknown Account 




\ Signed Bank 1 



! M ' |(B2) ACCj | ' Signed Federal Reserve 



Bank 2 \ Unlocks Second Box 

) Trusts the Federal Reserve 
QAccjj) y Deposits Funds in Account j 



Figure 1. The Double-Locked Box Protocol 



In a real system there is a large amount of 
information and a large number of messages. The 
amount of information that must be considered for 
collusion analysis can be reduced by combining similar 
information. When two pieces of information always 
appear jointly, there is no reason to consider them 
separately when performing collusion analysis. When 
several messages follow the same path, for the same 
purpose, then the ability to collude, in many instances, 
isn't improved by considering more than one. Even after 
combining information into common sets, the amount of 
information to be considered for collusion analysis may 
be large. In reference 2, collusion analysis is reduced to 
row reductions and multiplications on binary matrices. 
Automating this process makes it possible to consider 
more complex systems. 

When performing collusion analysis, careful 
consideration must be given to what constitutes 



identifiable information. Suppose a bank logs a charge of 
$4.11 at 10:15 AM on 6/14/94, and a store logs a sale of 
the same amount, within a minute of the same time. Can 
this information be used to combine the information at 
the two locations? Depending upon what information is 
considered unique, different results are obtained from a 
collusion analysis. 

3. Anonymous Credit Card 

The anonymous credit card is implemented by 
constructing the electronic equivalent of a credit card 
company, a Swiss bank with anonymous accounts, a 
communication exchange, a federal reserve, and banks 
for stores, as shown in figure 2. The credit card company 
trusts an individual to repay a debt, and knows his 
identity. The store knows the merchandise that is 
purchased. The objective is to distribute the information 
so that a number of players must collude in order to 
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associate an individual's purchases and identity. The 
detailed protocols, including the message formats that are 
transmitted, are described in reference 1. A higher level 
description of the protocol is presented here. 

Credit is extended to the individual by the credit card 
company. The credit card company places credits in the 
individual's anonymous account using a double-locked 
box that the individual has placed in his credit card 
account. The bank with the anonymous account does not 
extend credit to the individual. This bank trusts the 
federal reserve, which trusts the credit card company. 
Therefore, the bank with the anonymous credit account 
does not need to know the individual's identity. At the 
end of the month, or when the credits are all used, the 
bank with the anonymous account presents a bill to the 
credit card company, using a double-locked box that the 
individual has deposited in his account. The credit card 
company presents the individual with a bill, and when it 
is paid, the credit card company deposits additional 
credits in the anonymous account 

An individual makes purchases in two phases, first he 
convinces the bank with the anonymous account that he 
is authorized to draw on that account, then he instructs 
that bank to transfer funds to the store's bank. 
Mechanisms that an individual can use to identify 
himself in the first phase, are described in references 1 
and 2. In the second phase, funds are transferred from 
the bank with the anonymous account to the store's bank, 
using a double-locked box that the store gives to the 
customer with the bill. Once the funds transfer is 
complete, the store's bank notifies the store that it as 
been paid. Since the store does not trust the individual to 
pay a bill, the store does not need to know the 
individual's identity. The encryption and identification 
techniques required for the anonymous credit card have 
been implemented on a smart card. 

Banks and credit card companies expect to make a 
profit when credit is extended. Either the store or 
customer must expect to pay for the use of the funds, and 
the service provided by the communication exchange. 
As funds flow through this system, each party can skim 
off a percentage or a fixed amount, depending upon what 
agreements have been reached. 

3.1 Additional Services 

The basic function performed by credit cards is to 
extend credit, pay the vendor for purchases, then to bill 
credit card holder. In the previous section we have 
described how this function is performed. However, we 
also expect to be able to: 

— cancel lost cards, 

— detect unusual spending patterns. 



— receive itemized bills, 

— return purchases, and 

— challenge purchases that are charged to us. 
Cancelling a lost cards is straightforward. We report 

the loss to our credit card company, which reduces the 
credit extended to our anonymous account to zero. 

Two mechanisms are used to detect or prevent 
unusual use of the credit mechanism; 

— the amount of credit transferred from the credit card 
company to the anonymous account is the maximum 
that can be spent, and 

— rules can be placed in the anonymous account to limit 
the rate at which charges are made, or the maximum 
for a single charge. 

Itemized bills are created, without disclosing the 
purchases, by allowing an individual to store a sales slip 
and personal note, encrypted with a key that only he can 
decrypt, along with the charges. The encrypted list is 
transferred form the anonymous account, to the credit 
card company, and then to the individual, along with the 
bill. When the digital sales slip is signed by the store, it 
provides a proof of purchase that the customer can use to 
return an item. 

All of the messages that transfer funds are signed and 
are unique. These messages are saved for a period of 
time, as is currently required of funds transfer messages 
to banks. If a customer believes that a charge is 
erroneous, he can challenge it through the bank with the 
anonymous account This bank has a signed message 
from the communications exchange authorizing the funds 
transfer. The bank presents this message to the 
communications exchange with an order from the 
customer to challenge the purchase. In order to prevent a 
bank from initiating a trace on its own, a separate 
organization issues these orders. The communications 
exchange keeps a log associating the message that it sent 
to the bank with the message that it received from the 
customer, that was signed by the customer's card. If an 
erroneous charge has been made, the bank with the 
anonymous account can trace the message that it sent to 
the store's bank to recover the funds. 

A real concern with an anonymous payment 
mechanism is the ability to use it for illegitimate 
purposes. In this system, the linkages between customers 
and stores can be traced. If the equivalent of an 
electronic subpoena is issued against an individual, the 
billing messages can locate the anonymous accounts and 
the charging messages can locate the stores. Similarly, a 
subpoena against a store can force the store's bank to 
trace the messages transferring funds into the store's 
account back to the customers' anonymous accounts and 
from there back to the individuals. This is a secure 
tracking method, since the individuals cannot erase 
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INDIVIDUAL 
Figure 2. The Participants in an Anonymous Credit Card 



messages in the trusted banks or the communications 
exchange. 



In the anonymous credit card, since the messages in 
the system are unique, it is always possible to collude 
along the message path linking two pieces of 
information. For instance, the store knows the purchases 
and the credit card company knows the customer's 
identity. If a store does not eavesdrop on the messages 
from its customers, the message path linking the store to 
the credit card company, as shown in figure 2, includes 
the store, the store's bank, the bank with the anonymous 
account, the credit card company, and the 
communications exchange. Depending upon whether or 
not the same communications exchange is used for all 
transactions, either five, six, or seven parties must 
collude to associate a customer's identity and purchases. 
If the store listens to the customer's messages, the 



number of parties that must collude is reduced to four or 
five, the store, the bank with the anonymous account, the 
credit card company, and one or two communications 
exchanges. 

The collusion path can be reduced if two parties share 
a unique piece of information. For instance, if the credit 
card system is small so that the time and amount of a 
purchase is unique, then the store and bank with the 
anonymous account, which both know this amount, can 
collude. The additional parties that must collude to learn 
the customer's identity are the communications exchange 
and the credit card company, so that the number of 
parties that must collude is reduced to four. When there 
are several banks with anonymous accounts, this is a 
weaker attack than following the message path because 
the store cannot be certain that it is colluding with the 
correct bank. 
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3 3 Related Applications 

33.1 Digital Cash The electronic funds transfer 
mechanisms developed for the anonymous credit card 
can be used as a replacement for digital cash. To 
construct a digital cash system from the anonymous 
credit card a user physically deposits funds in an 
anonymous account Since credit is not extended to the 
individual, there is no need to know his identity. As a 
result, there is no way to associate a person's purchases 
and identity. 

In most digital cash mechanisms 4 - 5,6,7,8,9 a user 
obtains sequences of bits that represent cash. 
Communications, processing and bookkeeping are 
required to make certain that a user does not duplicate the 
bits and spend them more than once. In addition, 
cryptographic techniques are relied upon to prevent a 
user from forging sequences of bits that are mistaken for 
cash. 

When digital cash is implemented with the funds 
transfer mechanisms used in the anonymous credit card, 
the bits representing cash remain in trusted banks rather 
than being in a person's possession. The person cannot 
lose the bits. The bits cannot be stolen. And, the person 
cannot forge new bits. 

The main disadvantage of the funds transfer 
mechanism is that it requires communications to make 
purchases. The more advanced digital cash mechanisms 
enable a user to "spend" the bits without communicating 
with a checking agency while the bits are being spent. At 
a later time the bits are sent to a central processing 
agency. If the bits are "spent" once, the spender is 
anonymous. If the bits are "spent" more than once, the 
spender's identity is revealed. 

332 Paying for Network Services In a commercial 
network environment, such as that being established on 
the Internet, electronic payment mechanisms are needed 
to make it possible for small businesses to start 
up io.ii.i2 It jj not adequate to provide secure 
mechanisms to transfer credit card numbers. An 
individual may trust a large company, like Sear's, not to 
misuse a credit card number, but has no reason to trust an 
unknown individual. In addition, it is not always 
possible for new buisnesses to obtain mercantile accounts 
with credit card companies. In order to make it easier to 
start new businesses, electronic cash or credit 
mechanisms should be used to transfer funds. 

Anonymity in a network environment is more 
difficult to obtain than when a person enters a store. 
When a person enters a store and carries his purchases 
out, there is no reason for the store owner to know the 
person's identity. However, if the individual wants the 
goods delivered, then he must disclose where he lives. 



Unfortunately, a network is like the second case rather 
than the first In order to become anonymous, the 
recipients network address must be obscured. 
Conventional ways to hide addresses on a network are to: 

1. communicate through an intermediary that 
forwards messages from a source to a destination, 

2. post information, encrypted with the recipients 
secret key, in a public place or broadcast it, or 

3. place calls through a telephone company that is 
trusted not to provide "Caller ID." 

It is possible to use the anonymous credit card 
without hiding network addresses. However, complete 
anonymity may be useful when there are a large number 
of small transactions between two parties. Instead of 
transferring funds for each transaction, a customer can 
transfer funds at the beginning of a session and trust the 
vendor to return the unused funds. If the user is 
anonymous, there is more reason for the vendor to be 
honest since the recipient may be a network checker. 

333 Electronic Document Distribution It has been 
noted that a major impediment to electronic document 
distribution is the relative ease with which electronic 
documents can be copied and redistributed. In order to 
protect a publisher's revenues, it has been proposed that 
each copy of an electronic document that a publisher 
distributes be made unique and registered to the 
individual who ordered it 13,14 When illicit copies of a 
document are located, a publisher can use the unique 
characteristics to determine the original recipient 

A straightforward implementation of document 
marking requires publishers to create a reading profile for 
an individual. This invades an individual's privacy and, 
if the reading is work related, will concern employers. 
The anonymous credit card provides a means of 
balancing the interests of both the individuals and the 
publishers. 

If articles are payed for with the anonymous credit 
card, the publisher doesn't need to know the purchaser's 
identity to discourage redistribution. The publisher can 
associate the message that verified that funds were 
transferred with the copy of the article. If multiple 
copies are located, a subpoena can be obtained to force 
the collusion needed to disclose the purchaser's identity. 

4. National Health Insurance 

The national health insurance plan presents an 
interesting application where an individual's right to 
privacy and society's need to control spending conflict 
Most individuals feel that any medical or psychiatric 
treatment that they receive is between them and their 
physicians. Society has a responsibility to monitor any 
programs that it pays for, so that the programs are not 
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abused. These apparently conflicting goals can be 
resolved by the privacy mechanisms that have been 
described. 

The system can be set up as shown in figure 3. An 
individual has a personal account in a bank that knows 
his identity, an anonymous account with a health 
insurance company, and an anonymous account in a 
database of medical histories, as well as an anonymous 
credit card. 

A person's complete medical history is stored in the 
anonymous account in the medical history database. 
Since the database is connected to the communications 
network, the medical history is available anywhere, 
anytime. 

An employer, the government, or the individual 
deposits funds to pay insurance premiums into the 
personal account. Payments are made to the insurance 
company using the double-locked box protocol. The 
insurance company does not know the individual's 
identity, but has a double-locked box to the medical 
history account that is used to determine premiums and 
pay for medical services. It also has a double-locked box 
for the personal account, to present bills to the individual. 

When a person acesses this database to make the 
information available to a health care provider, he uses a 
smart card and proves his identity the same way he does 
before making a purchase with the anonymous credit 
card After treatment, the health care provider sends the 
information needed for insurance coverage and future 
treatment to the person's medical history account, using a 
double-locked box that it received with the patient 
information. Although funds are not transferred in this 
operation, trust is. The message from the health care 
provider is signed. The communications exchange 
verifies that the message is from a registered health care 
provider, and sends a message that it signs to the medical 
history database. The medical history database trusts the 
communications exchange to have checked the 
credentials of the health care provider, and enters the 
information into the account 

The entry that the health care provider makes in the 
medical history database also contains a double-locked 
box for his own bank account so that the insurance 
company will be able to pay his bill. After an individual 
receives medical treatment, he instructs his insurance 
company to pay for the service. The insurance company 
uses the double-locked box that accesses the individual's 
medical history file to obtain the bill and the double- 
locked box for the medical provider's account The bill 
is certified by the communications exchange as being 
from an authorized health care provider. The insurance 
company pays for the covered services and the individual 
is made aware of any expenses that were not covered. 



Presumably the remaining charges will be paid with the 
anonymous credit card, to maintain the patient's 
anonymity. 

There is no direct link between a person's medical 
history and his identity. Insurance companies can audit 
medical history accounts on a regular basis without 
compromising an individual's right to privacy. If the 
insurance company suspects that an individual has 
misused his insurance policy, he must present the 
evidence to an agency that can authorize parties to 
collude in order to determine the individual's identity. 
The medical history database can also be used for 
medical research on correlations between diseases and 
treatments without compromising individual privacy. 

The message path from an individual's medical 
history and his identity has four or five parties, the 
medical history database, the insurance company, the 
agency that maintains personal accounts, and one or two 
communications exchanges. The message path from an 
entry in a medical history to the health care provider has 
only the medical history database and the communication 
exchange. It is more difficult in this system to 
compromise an individual's privacy than that of a health 
care provider. 

A model where an individual goes to a health care 
provider and proves his identity to obtain information 
stored in a medical history database is reasonable for 
many health care situations. It is not adequate for 
emergency situations when a person is unable to use, or 
does not have, his identification card. One means to 
obtain information in an emergency is to establish a 
server that associates biometric identifiers for individuals 
and double-locked boxes for medical history accounts. 
In an emergency the health care provider sends a signed 
message with the biometric identifier through a 
communications exchange to the emergency server. The 
communications exchange verifies that the health care 
provider is legitimate. The emergency server uses the 
double-locked box to request the medical history and 
forwards it to the health care provider. 

5. Generalization of Collusion Analysis 

As we have gone through the examples in this paper, 
it should be evident that collusion analysis is equivalent 
to finding the paths in a graph. The accounts in banks 
and the transactions in the intermediaries are nodes in the 
graph. Whenever there is information in two nodes that 
can be identified as belonging to the same individual, 
then a link exists between the nodes. The minimum 
number of parties that must collude to associate the two 
pieces of information is one plus the shortest path 
between the nodes with the information. 
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Figure 3. The Participants in the National Health Insurance 



Certain messages in the applications must be unique. 
A graph with links corresponding to the unique messages 
determines the maximum number of parties that must 
collude. In order to achieve this upper bound, the rest of 
the information at the nodes is distributed so that no 
shorter paths are created. In the anonymous credit card 
and national health insurance applications, the upper 
bound can be realized. 

The shortest path analysis is a first step toward 
performing collusion analysis, but does not provide the 
complete answer. The next step should take into account 
how difficult or how likely it is that unique, identifiable 
pieces of information can be used for collusion. In the 
message passing case, nodes are able to determine the 
other nodes that share the unique information. There are 
also instances in which multiple sites share a unique 
piece of information, but don't know the location of the 
other site, and instances in which the information isn't 
completely unique. 

There are different degrees of difficulty in associating 
a message source and destination in communications 
networks. The funds transfer messages in the 
anonymous credit card are unique and identify the source 
and destination to the application. In the 



packets are addressed so that the source must know the 
destination address. When an acknowledgement is 
expected, the destination must also know the source 
address. Information about the source and destination is 
available at the network layer, rather than in the 
application, and can be made less accessible to the user. 
When communications occurs in a switched network, 
such as the telephone network, the source and destination 
need not have access to each other's identity, but the 
network that established the circuit must Collusion is 
more difficult because it involves another party. 

When two sites have common information that can be 
used to collude, but the sites do not know each other's 
identity, collusion is more difficult For instance, assume 
that a person has credit cards in two out of one hundred 
credit card companys, and each credit card company 
knows his social security number. If some of the credit 
card companies collude, the probability that the two 
companies with the common social security number are 
colluding is less than one. More parties must collude, on 
the average, to combine information than when the 
source and destination can identify each other. 

When a piece of information at two sites is not 
unique, but has a probability of belonging to the same 
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individual, then a degree of collusion becomes possible. 
The ability to collude increases as the probability that the 
information belongs to the same individual increases. 
For instance, if an individual receives a credit card bill 
for a specific amount and an anonymous account issues a 
bill for the same amount, then there is a probability that 
they both apply to the same individual. If two successive 
bills that the anonymous account issues and the 
individual receives are the same, then the likelihood that 
the bills apply to the same individual increases. As the 
sequence of identical bills increases, so does the 
likelihood that they belong to the same individual. It is 
possible to collude at any point, but the confidence in the 
result of the collusion becomes higher as the probability 
increases. 

Collusion analysis can be generalized to take into 
account the difficulty in obtaining information, the 
likelihood that useful sites will collaborate, or the 
uncertainty in information, by associating weights with 
the paths in the graphs. The generalized analysis 
indicates that collusion is easier when two parties that 
have unique information know each other's identity, than 
when they do not Therefore, it is worth hiding the 
identities. 

The techniques described in section 3.3.2, to hide the 
source and destination when transmitting information in 
a network, can be used to increase the difficulty of 
collusion. For instance, the broadcast mechanism can be 
used in a sysyem that requires acknowledgements if 

— The source transmits to an unknown destination by 
encrypting a message with a key supplied by the user. 
The message is broadcast to all destinations, but only 
the destination with the decryption key can receive it 

— If the source supplies its own key in the message, 
then the destination can use the broadcast channel to 
acknowledge the message without knowing the 
source. 

6. Conclusion 

The tools presented in this work provide the means to 
design a range of applications that balance the rights of 
an individual to preserve his privacy, and the rights of 
society to protect the interests of the group. The proper 
balance between an individual's rights and society's 
needs are not addressed. 
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Abstract 

We describe an attack on a recursive authentication protocol proposed by John Bull of APM. The protocol is an 
implementation of a more abstract design that was analysed by Paulson and shown to establish session keys in a secure 
manner. The fact that Bull's implementation nevertheless fails to be secure in this sense provides an object lesson on how 
careful one has to be in interpreting the results of a formal analysis. © 1998 Elsevier Science B.V. 
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1. The protocol 

In [11 Bull describes a recursive authentication 
protocol. Usually protocols involve a fixed number 
of participants and correspondingly fixed number of 
messages. This protocol can involve an indetermi- 
nate number of nodes and corresponding number of 
messages and as such poses interesting challenges to 
analysis. The protocol of [ I ] can have various uses 
but we will address one in particular suggested by 
Bull: to establish a chain of session keys between 
the nodes involved in the protocol run. Suppose the 
protocol is initialed by A and then goes through B, C 
and D before reaching the server S. Once the proto- 
col has run to completion, new session keys K^, K^, 
Kc and K it are established. K ab should be known to 
exactly A and B (and possibly the server) and soon. 



This should hold even if some nodes other than A, B 
or the server are malicious. 

For illustration consider an instance of the protocol 
with just three nodes plus server. Initially each node 
has a private key it shares with the server. These are 
denoted K„, Kb, etc. and serve to provide authentica- 
tion and confidentiality. 

We use the following notations: hash K [X} denotes 
a keyed hash with key K applied to X, {X} K denotes 
block encryption of X under K and 0 denotes the bit- 
wise exclusive-or of two bit strings. Finally Sign k [X] 
is defined by 

Sign k {X}^X.hash K {X}, (I) 

i.e., the signing of data X using the hash keyed with 
key K. The signature can be verified by anyone also 
in possession of K. 

A typical sequence of messages, in this case for 3 
nodes, is as follows: 
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I: A — B: Sign Ka {A.B, Na. -} 

let Xa :=Sign Ku {A.B.Na.-} 
2: B - C. 5feii a {*. C /V6. Xuj 

let XI) := Sign Kb {B.C.Nb.Xa} 
3: C — 5: fif*,,. {C. S, Nc, Xb} 
4: S — C: A.B.Kab<$hash Ka {Na).{A.B,Na} Kllb , 

B. A. Kab © hash Kh {Nb\ ,{B.A, Nb) Kllb . 

B. C, Kbc © hash Kb { Nb} , {B. C. Nb} Kbc . 

C. B, Kbc © liash Kc {Nc}, {C, B. Nc} Khc 

5: C — B: A.B,Kab®hash Ka {Na},{A,B,Na} Klll „ 
B, A , Kab © hash Kb {Nb}, {B,A,Nb} Kah , 
B.C. Kbc® hash Kh {Nb}.{B.C. Nb} K , K 
6: B — A: A.B. Kab © hash Ku \ Na}, {A. B, Na} Xob 
Note also thai we have introduced local variables 
Xa and Xb to represent the outputs of nodes A and B 
respectively to give a more compact representation. 

Each node takes its input, appends u nonce and some 
address information and signs the result using a hash 
keyed with its private key. It then outputs the result 
to Ihe next node. The server thus eventually receives 
a message thui consists of nested signatures. It can 
unravel these and so verify the path that the protocol 
has taken to reach it. The server then creates new ses- 
sion keys which it conceals by cxclusive-oring them 
with hashes (hat only the intended recipients can com- 
pute. Consider for example the last line of the mes- 
sage send out by S, message 4 of the protocol. It is for 
C's benefit: it can compute the value of hashK t {Nc} 
and so extract Kbc which it can verify by computing 
{C. B, Nf}Kbc and checking that this agrees with the 
value it has received. Similarly the middle line enables 
B to compulc and verify Kbc and Kab. 

The protocol makes extensive use of hash functions. 
Bull argues that this has advantage:* in terms of effi- 
ciency and sidesteps possible restrictions on the use 
of "strong" encryption. It docs however appear to in- 
troduce a certain fragility that we will discuss further 
in the conclusions. The idea of using hash functions 
rather than encryption to perform authentication goes 
back to Gong [2]. 



2. The attack 

This protocol is open to a rather easy attack, easy 
both in the sense that it is easy to spot and is easy to 
mount. We coll it the domino attack for reasons that 
will be apparent below. 



Assuming that the protocol is used to distribute 
connected chain of keys linking all the nodes fromThl 
originator to the sever then the compromise of any 0ne 
key leads to the compromise of all ihe keys. To set 
this observe thut the server returns terms or the form 
Kab © hnsh Ka {Na}, Kab © hash Kh {Nb}, 

Kbc ® hash Kb {Nb} KIs ©Wi <( {/v/). ( 2 ) 

Thus anyone can compute 

Kab © hash Kb {Nb} © Kbc © hash Kb {Nb} 

= Kab® Kbc (3) 
and similarly 

KbctBKcd (4) 
and so on. 

Thus if any one or these keys arc known, anyone 
monitoring the traffic can simply chain through these 
terms to derive all the others. Indeed, from ihe infor- 
mation it receives in the course of the protocol run. 
each node can calculate all the keys "downstream" 
from it. Hence the name domino altack. In particular 
the node next to ihe server actually gels everything it 
needs to compute all the keys. 

The protocol should, on a successful run. provide 
the nodes with assurance that their keys are "good", 
i.e.. known only to the intended principals, even if 
other nodes involved in the proiocol arc not trustwor- 
thy. Thus A and B should he confident that Kab is 
known only to them (and possibly the server) even if 
other nodes compromise their own keys. etc. We see 
that this requirement fails for this protocol. 

3. The paradox 

In [3] . Paulson analyses a closely related protocol 
and shows that its key distribution is secure: that is 
the keys are private to their intended recipients even if 
other nodes arc untrustworthy or compromised. Bull's 
protocol is an implcmcnlation of Paulson's. We thus 
have the apparent paradox of an implementation of a 
secure protocol being shown to be insecure. 

The resolution of the paradox lies in the terms re- 
turned by the server. In Paulson's version the server 
returns terms of the form 

{A,Nb,Kab} a , {C,Nb, Kbc} Kh , etc. (5) 
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jn place of the terms involving the exclusive-or of the 
session keys with hash terms used in the Bull version, 
eg- 

Kab®hash Kb {Nb), Kbc © hash Kb {Nb). etc. (6) 

Paulson's analysis assumes that encryption is a prim- 
itive and so docs not include any algebraic identities 
that would allow further terms, such as relationships 
j^ween keys, to be deduced. In Bull's version these 
encryptions are implemented in a particular way that 
does give rise to additional identities and it is precisely 
these that are exploited in the attack. 



4. The moral 

This illustrates an important point about formal 
analysis of any system, and security protocols in par- 
ticular: a formal model is necessarily an abstraction 
of the real system, As such it is always possible that 
some significant aspect of the real system is missed. 
Here the omission is rather subtle: Bull's choice of en- 
cryption introduces some algebraic identities between 

This problem is in fact an instance of a more general 
problem with developing secure systems thai has long 
been recognised: (hat refinement, at least in its con- 
ventional forms, is about making systems more pre- 
dictable. For most safely applications this is clearly 
appropriate. When dealing with security however, the 
more predictable the system the more in formation gen- 
erally can be gleaned about its internals from lim- 
ited observations. A detailed discussion can be found 
in {41. 

Refinement can also be thought of in terms of the- 
ories: a specification corresponds to a theory and re- 
finement corresponds to theory extension, in particu- 
lar the adding of axioms. Theory extension preserves 
theorems: i.e., any theorem true in the original theory 
holds in the extended theory. Thus naively one would 
suppose that any result about the security of a system 
would be preserved under theory extension. The prob- 
lem is that security is really a meta-theorem about the 
system, and mcta-theorems are not preserved by the- 
ory extension. In this case the security result that we 
are trying to establish is that the spy cannot deduce 
certain facts. Adding to the axioms available to the 



spy will increase the facts he can deduce and so can 
undermine the security property, 

It is thus all too easy to be lured into a false sense 
of security by a formal analysis. This is not to say that 
formal analysis is useless but that you have to he very 
careful in interpreting its significance. This is a simple 
consequence of the definition of the word "formal" 
but is all too often overlooked. 

An extensive and instructive discussion of the pit- 
falls arising from subtle interactions between proper- 
ties of encryption algorithms and protocol designs can 
be found in [5]. 

It is interesting to consider how best to address this 
problem: given a successfully analysed model of a 
protocol and nn implementation of this, what tan we 
deduce about the security of the implementation'? One 
obvious approach is to enhance the model to take ac- 
count of the additional features of the implementation 
and repeat the analysis. This docs not however seem 
to be a particularly efficient or pleasing solution. It 
would be more satisfying to be able deduce the se- 
curity of the implementation from the analysis of the 
model along with the relationship of the implementa- 
tion to the model. 

5. The fix 

It is straightforward lo fix the APM protocol to foil 
this style of attack: it suffices to ensure that the pairs 
of hashes have distinct values. Tor example the server 
could return terms of the form 

Kab © hash Kb [Nb.A], Kbc © hush K b {NbX). V) 

Indeed this is close in spirit to Paulson's version whilst 
retaining the use of hash functions to conceal the 
keys and requires minimal change lo Bull's version. 
This certainly sidesteps the attack described above. It 
does however still allow some additional deductions 
not present in Paulson's analysis and so we cannot 
simply assume that this analysis applies. For exam- 
ple, the exclusive-or of pairs of hashes can be ex- 
tracted: 

hash Kb {Nb,A}®h(uh Ka {Na,B} (8) 

though this seems not to lead to any vulnerability. 
Ideally this should be checked by a rigorous analy- 
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6. Discussion 



The protocol does suffer from other vulnerabilities. 
For example it suffers a failure of forward security: if 
the spy manages to break an old session key he can 
use this in conjunction with a replay attack to derive 
ihe value of a new session key and then use this 10 
masquerade as another node. 

Using our 3 node example, suppose that the spy has 
succeeded in breaking out the value of Kab, possi- 
bly long after it has been discorded. He can now re- 
play message 1 from A to A and the protocol will run 
again but with the server generating a fresh set of keys 
(possibly going via a different set of nodes between 
0 and the server but this is irrelevant). However as 
the spy has obtained Kab he can also compute the 
vulue of hash Ktl {.Va) and so when he sees the term 
Kab' ~ liash Ka {Na) from the server in the new run 
he can simply compute Kab'. the new session key. As 
a result he can now masquerade to B as A. He will 
presumably intercept the message from B back to A 
Hi avoid A getting suspicious. 

This attack is essentially the same as one described 
by Malhuria in | h| on an earlier but similar protocol 
and was drawn to our attention by Colin Boyd. A 
number of li.xes suggest themselves: the server could 
inject nonces into its replies for example to prevent 
the same hash value from reappearing in the replay. 



These vulnerabilities arise from the use of hao. 
functions as a means of encryption and draw into que j. 
tion the merits of using hashes in this way. Pnulso n '$ 
version avoids both or these attacks. ' 

It should also be noted that we have only addressed 
the key-distribution role of the protocol; if "such a pro- 
tocol were to be used to provide other security service 
these would have to be verified separately. 
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', , Abstract 

, 'This paper describes a protocol for efficient mutual authentication 
''(via a mutually trusted third party) that assures both principal 
parties of the timeliness of the interaction without the use of clocks or 
double encipherment. The protocol requires a total of only four 



Introduction 

This protocol is a development of the trusted 
third party, enciphered authentication 
protocols designed by Needham and Schroeder 
[1] and enhanced by Birrell [2], It also 
eliminates the weakness pointed out by- 
Denning and Sacco [3], whereby an intruder 
who discovers a conversation key can re-use 
the corresponding authenticator to initiate 
fraudulent conversations. Its development 
was prompted by an observation by Roger 
Needham that one of the basic principles of 
timely authentication was that "the 
suspicious party should always generate a 
challenge". In mutual authentication, both 
parties are suspicious of each other and of the 
freshness of the authentication messages; 
therefore each must generate independent 
challenges in order to assure themselves of the 
timeliness of the interaction. Such a 
challenge must be returned, as part of the 
authenticator, enciphered in the private key of 
the challenging party. Its important property 
is that it has not previously been used to 



authenticate the two parties concerned. This 
property can be guaranteed either by storing 
all previously used challenges, by using 
numbers from a monotonically increasing 
sequence (e.g. time) or probabilistically by 
generating a sufficiently large number 
randomly. 

Prior knowledge and beliefs 

Before authentication can take place, each 
party must be in possession of the following 
information: 

first party: Pi Ki P 2 

second party: P 2 K 2 

authentication service: Pi Ki P 2 K 2 

where P n is the name of the principal to which 
the nth party is currently affiliated and K n is 
the private key of P n . 

Each party believes that private keys are 
known only to their corresponding principals 
and the trusted authentication service. 



t Seconded from Marconi Instruments Ltd. 



t Seconded from Racal Information Technology Developments Ltd. 



Protocol 

A successful mutual authentication consists of 
the following sequence of messages 
(illustrated in figure 1), where {X} K means 
plaintext X enciphered in key K: 

1) The first party sends the message 
CPiPafRiCP^o} 14 ! to the second party. C 
is both a conversation identifier and a 
common challenge generated by the first 
party and which must be enciphered by 
both parties. Ri is the first party's specific 
challenge and {RiCPtP 2 } K i is an enciphered 
request for the mutual authentication of Pi 
and P 2 . 

C must be in clear to allow the second party 
to encipher it. It may also be used to 
associate all the messages in the same 
authentication sequence and may be an 
identifier used in the underlying protocol 
layer. 

P1P2 must be in clear to identify the 
principals to the other parties, in 
particular, the authentication service needs 
them to look up the corresponding private 
keys. 



2) The second party generates its own specific 
challenge R2 and matching request 
{R2CPiP 2 } K 2, including the common 
challenge C. It then sends the message 
CP 1 P 2 {R 1 CP 1 P2}k 1 {R 2 cp 1 P 2 }k 2 to the 
authentication service. 

3) The authentication service looks up Ki and 
K 2 using P L and P 2 , then deciphers both 
requests and verifies that they form a 
matching pair (i.e. both contain CPiP 2 ). If 
so, it chooses a conversation key Kc and 
returns the reply C {RiKc}*^ {R 2 Kc} K 2 , 
containing a matching pair of enciphered 
authenticators, identified by C, to the 
second party. 

4) The second party deciphers the second 
authenticator {R 2 K C }K2 using its private 
key K 2 to obtain its own challenge R 2 and 
the conversation key K c , then forwards the 
reply C {R iKc}Ki ( containing the first 
authenticator, identified by C, to the first 
party. 

The first party deciphers the first 
authenticator {R t Kc} K i using its private 
key K t to obtain its own challenge Ry and 
the conversation key Kq. 



First 
Party 



PtKx 
P 2 



CRi 



K C 



- C PiP 2 {R^ PiP 2 ) K i - 



-C{RiKc}*i- 



Second 
Party 



P 2 K 2 



Authentication 
Service 



PlKx 
P 2 K 2 



CPi 
R 2 



K C 



n'CPiP, {RiCP 1 P 2 }K 1 {RzCPxPaJ^L 
- C {RiKcFi {R 2 K C }K 2 - 



K C 



Figure 1 



Subsequent knowledge and beliefs 

The authentication service is able to decipher 
both authentication requests {RiCPiP2} K i and 
{R 2 CPiP2} K 2 using the private keys of the 
alleged principals. If they match (i.e. both 
contain CP1P2), then it knows that each was 
generated by some party which knew the 
private key of the corresponding principal and 
that both parties wished to converse with each 
other (because of PiP 2 ) at some coincident 
time (because of C). The authentication 
service does not know whether a malicious 
replay of the whole message has taken place, it 
simply issues information that is of no value to 
anyone but the two genuine parties. 
When the second party has decoded its 
authenticator {R 2 Kc} K = using its private key 
K 2> it knows that if R 2 matches its original 
challenge then the reply is timely and was 
generated by the authentication service. 
Because it trusts the authentication service 
only to issue a matching pair of authenticators 
if the original pair of requests were genuine 
and matched, it accepts Pi as the first party's 
principal and Kc as the secret conversation 
key. 

When the first party has decoded its 
authenticator and verified Ri then it also 
knows the reply is timely and was generated 
by the authentication service. Because it has 
the same beliefs about the authentication 
service as the second party it accepts P2 as the 
second party's principal and Kq as the secret 
conversation key. 

Because the first party chose the common 
challenge C, it knows that the second party's 
request must have been timely for the 
authentication service to verify that the two 
requests matched, but the second party still 
has no assurance that the original request 
from the first party was not a replay. 
However, both parties should now be in 
possession of the secret conversation key Kc, 
and the prompt receipt of a message correctly 
enciphered in KC assures the second party 
that the first party really is in possession of Ki 
and must therefore be affiliated to Pi. 



Discussion 

The authentication requests and replies are 
symmetrical with respect to the two 
principals. This property enables either party 
to subsequently initiate a re-authentication 
and change of conversation key. 
The authentication reply messages are not 
re-usable because they would no longer be 
timely; therefore the full protocol must be used 
when restarting a conversation after one of the 
parties has discarded the conversation key. 
The small number of messages required 
makes this acceptable, especially since both 
parties are assured of the timeliness of the 
new authenticators and the new key. 

The authentication service is not obliged to 
keep state relating to active conversations and 
can therefore avoid the scaling problems that 
this would cause. However, it is able to detect 
and log fraudulently constructed requests. 
The first and last messages of this protocol can 
be piggy-backed onto the opening exchange of 
a connection-oriented conversation, as can the 
exchange of a cipher initialization vector. 
Known plaintext CP1P2 being enciphered in 
the private keys Ki,K 2 is no longer a problem 
with modern stream ciphers, especially if it is 
always preceded by a random number. 
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Abstract 

A novel protocol has been formally analyzed using the 
prover Isabelle/HOL, following the inductive approach de- 
scribed in earlier work [9]. There is no limit on the length 
of a run, the nesting of messages or the number of agents 
involved. A single run of the protocol delivers session keys 
for all the agents, allowing neighbours to perform mutual 
authentication. The basic security theorem states that ses- 
sion keys are correctly deiiveted ;c r.djacent pairs of honest 
agents, regardless of whether other agents in the chain are 
compromised. The protocols complexity caused some diffi- 
culties in the specification and proofs, but its symmetry re- 
duced the number of theorems to prove. 



1. Introduction 

Security protocols are notoriously prone to error. One 
problem is the combinatorial complexity of the messages 
that an intruder could generate. Another, quite different, 
problem is that of specifying precisely what the protocol is 
to accomplish: proof of identity, session key distribution, es- 
tablishment of shared secrets, etc. 

Researchers are developing methods of analyzing proto- 
cols formally — either to search for attacks [6] or to prove 
correctness properties [2, 4, 7]. Recently, I have announced 
a new proof method, based on inductive models of protocols 
and an intruder [9]. Unlike model-checking approaches, it 
imposes no restrictions for the sake of finiteness. The au- 
tomated provers in Isabelle/HOL [10] let the user analyze a 
typical protocol in a few working days. Below I shall de- 
scribe an application of the method to an unusual, variable- 
length protocol. 



The Otway-Rees protocol [8], which assumes a shared- 
key setting, allows an agent A to establish a session with 
some other agent, B. An authentication server generates a 
fresh session key Kab and distributes it to A and B. This 
protocol is widely accepted as correct; in previous work, I 
have proved basic guarantees for each party. At the end of a 
run, the session key just received is known only to the server 
and the other party, provided both A and B are uncompro- 
mised. Like many similar protocols, it has a fixed number 
of steps and all messages have simple, fixed formats. 

The recursive authentication protocol [3] generalizes 
Otway-Rees to an arbitrary number of parties. First, A. con- 
tacts B. If B then contacts the authentication server then the 
run resembles Otway-Rees. But B may choose to contact 
some other agent C, and so forth; a chain of arbitrary length 
may form. During each such round, an agent adds its name 
and a fresh nonce to an ever-growing request message. 

For the sake of discussion, suppose that C does not ex- 
tend the chain but instead contacts the authentication server. 
The server generates fresh session keys Kab and Kbc: in the 
general case, one key for each pair of agents adjacent in the 
chain. It prepares two certificates for each session key: one 
for each party. It gives the bundle of certificates to the last 
agent (C). Each agent takes two certificates and forwards 
the remainder to its predecessor in the chain. Finally, A re- 
ceives one certificate, containing Kab. 

Such a protocol is hard to specify, let alone analyze. 
Neither the number of steps, nor the number of parties, 
nor the number of session keys are fixed in advance. The 
server's response to the agents' accumulated requests cannot 
be given as a simple pattern; it requires a recursive program. 

Even which properties to prove are not obvious. One 
might simplify the protocol to distribute a single session key, 
common to all the agents in the chain. But then, security 
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between A and B would depend upon the honesty of C, 
an agent possibly not known to A. There may be applica- 
tions where such a weak guarantee might be acceptable, but 
it seems better to give a separate session key to each adjacent 
pair. I have proved a general guarantee for each participant: 
if it receives a certificate containing a session key and the 
name of another agent, then only that agent (and the server) 
can know the key. (In the sequel, "server" will always mean 
"authentication server.") 

The paper describes the protocol in detail (§2.). It re- 
views the inductive approach to protocol analysis (§3.) and 
describes how it was extended with hashing (§4.). It presents 
the formal model of the protocol (§5.) and describes the main 
results proved (§6.). It discusses possible attacks on the pro- 
tocol (§7.) and offers a few conclusions (§8.). 

2. The Recursive Authentication Protocol 

The protocol was invented by John Bull of APM Ltd., 
who (in a private communication) describes its objectives as 
follows: 

The project is exploring a model of security where 
application components are in control of security 
policy and its enforcement. The novelty of the ap- 
proach is that the infrastructure no longer provides 
security for the applications, but provides them 
with the means to defend themselves. 
The description below uses traditional notation, slightly 
modified. Let Hash X be the hash of X and Hash x Y the 
pair {Hash{AT, Y], Y\. Typically, X is an agent's long-term 
shared key and Hash{X,y} is a message digest, enabling 
the server to check that Y originated with that agent. Fig- 
ure 1 shows a typical run, omitting the hashing. 
Agent A starts a run by sending B a request: 

1. A -* B : Hash™{A, B, Na, -} 

Here Ka is A's long-term shared key, Na is a fresh nonce, 
and (-) is a placeholder indicating that this message started 
the run. In response, B sends something similar but with A's 
message instead of the placeholder: 

2. B -» C : Hash™ {B, C, Nb, Hash ™ {A, B, Na, -}} 

Step 2 may be repeated as many times as desired. Each time, 
new components are added to the message and a new mes- 
sage digest is prefixed. The recursion terminates when some 
agent performs step 2 with the server as the destination. 

In step 3, the server prepares session keys for each caller- 
callee pair. It traverses the accumulated requests to build up 
its response. If (as in § 1 .) the callers were A, B and C in that 
order, then the final request is 

Hash™|C, S, Nc, Hash™{B, C, Nb, Hash™ - • •}}. 
t t 



The arrows point to the occurrences of C, which appear 
in the outer two levels. C has called 5 (the server) and 
was called by B. The server generates session keys Kcs 
and Kbc and prepares the certificates {Kcs, S, Nc} Kc and 
{Kbc,B, Nc} Kc . The session key Kcs is redundant be- 
cause C already shares Kc with the server. Including it al- 
lows the last agent in the chain to be treated like all other 
agents except the first: the initiator receives only one ses- 
sion key. 

Having dealt with C's request, the server discards it. 
Looking at the remaining outer two levels, the request mes- 
sage is 

Hash™ {5, C, Nb, Hash™, {A, B, Na, -}}. 
t t 

The server now prepares two certificates for B, namely 
{Kbc, C, Nb\ Kb and {Kab, A, Nb} Kb . Note that Kbc ap- 
pears in two certificates, one intended for C (containing 
nonce Nc and encrypted with key Kc) and one for B. 

At the last iteration, the request message contains only 
one level: 

Hzsh Ka {A,B,Na, -}. 
t 

The (-) token indicates the end of the requests. The server 
generates one session key and certificate for A, namely 
{Kab,B,Na) Ka . 

In step 3 of the protocol, the server replies to the request 
message by returning a bundle of certificates. In our exam- 
ple, it would return five certificates to C. 

3. S C : {Kcs, S, Nc\ Ke , {Kbc, B, Nc} Kc , 

{Kbc, C, Nb\ Kb , {Kab, A, Nb} Kb , 
{Kab,B,Na) Ka 

In step 4, an agent accepts the first two certificates and 
forwards the rest to its predecessor in the chain. Every agent 
performs this step except the one who started the run. 

4. C -+ B : {Kbc, C, Nb} Kb , {Kab, A, Nb} Kb , 

{Kab,B,Na\ Ka 
4'. B ->• A :{Kab,B,Na) Ka 

The description above describes a special case: a proto- 
col run with three clients. The conventional protocol nota- 
tion cannot cope with arbitrary numbers of participants, let 
alone recursive processing of nested messages. Section §5. 
below will specify the protocol as an inductive definition. 

My version of the protocol differs from the original in 
several respects: 

• The dummy session key Kcs avoids having to treat the 
last agent as a special case. All agents except the first 
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Figure 1. The Recursive Authentication Protocol with Three Clients 



take two certificates. An implementation can safely 
omit the dummy certificate. Removing information 
from the system makes less information available to an 
intruder. 

• In the original protocol, an agent's two certificates were 
distinguished only by their order of arrival; an intruder 
could easily exchange them. To correct this flaw, I 
added the other party's name to each certificate. Such 
explicitness is recommended as good engineering prac- 
tice [1]. It also simplifies the proofs; a similar change 
to the Otway-Rees protocol cut the proofs in half [9]. 
Bull and Otway have accepted my change to their pro- 
tocol [3]. 

• The original protocol implements encryption using ex- 
clusive "or" (XOR) and hashing. For verification pur- 
poses, encryption should be taken as primitive. Cor- 
rectness of the protocol does not depend upon the pre- 
cise form of encryption, provided it implemented prop- 
erly. The original use of XOR turned out to be flawed 
(see §7.). 

• Protocol messages contain some information that is im- 
portant for engineering purposes but logically redun- 
dant. Omitting such information both simplifies and 
strengthens the proofs. Adding redundancy to a safe 
protocol cannot make it unsafe. 

3. Review of the Inductive Approach 

Informal safety arguments, which involve reasoning that 
dangerous states are unreachable, are made rigorous using 
induction. Protocols are modelled in standard predicate cal- 
culus and set theory. 1 A protocol specifies a set of possible 

'I have used higher-order logic as a typed set theory. An untyped ap- 
proach, based perhaps upon ZF set theory, is also feasible. 



traces. Each trace is a list of events and may contain numer- 
ous runs, including interleaved and aborted runs. Each event 
has the form Says A B X, which represents the attempt by A 
to send B the message X. 

One simplification in the model is the lack of an event 
to represent the reception of a message. We cannot assume 
that each message reaches its destination; we ranhol identify 
the sending of a message in step i with the receipt of that 
message. But we can identify the sending of a message in 
step t + 1 with the receipt of a satisfactory message from 
step i. The model describes what may happen but never 
forces an agent to respond to any message. Thus, the model 
identifies the following circumstances: 

• Message A' was intercepted before it could reach B. 

• Message A' reached B, but B was down. 

• Message X reached B, but B declined to respond. 
An inductive definition consists of a set of rules. Modelling 
a protocol requires one rule for each protocol step. A typical 
protocol step A -¥ B : X requires a rule saying that an ex- 
isting trace can be extended with the event Says A B X. If 
the step is the response to another message Y, then the rule 
will be subject to the condition Says B' A Y. Other condi- 
tions may refer to messages that A has already sent earlier 
in the same run, typically for the purpose of confirming that 
a challenge has triggered an adequate response. 

Agent names such as A and B are variables ranging over 
all agents, though rules frequently have conditions such as 
A£BotA£S. 

An additional rule models the attacker. Spy. He cannot 
crack ciphers by brute force, but has somehow got hold of 
some agents' long-term keys. He reads all traffic, decrypting 
messages using keys he holds and accumulating everything 
so obtained. At any point, he may send spoof messages com- 
posed using the data at his disposal. (Interception of mes- 
sages does not have to be modelled explicitly, as remarked 
above.) He is accepted by the others as an honest agent. 



To model the spy's capabilities, three operators are de- 
fined on sets of messages. 

• parts H is the set of all components of H that are po- 
tentially recoverable, perhaps using additional keys. 

• analz H is the set of all messages that can be decrypted 
from H using only keys obtainable from H. 

• synth H is the set of all messages that can be built up 
from H. 

These operators are themselves defined inductively and sat- 
isfy numerous useful laws. The spy draws spoof messages 
from the set synth(analzr7), where H includes the history 
of past traffic and the spy's initial knowledge. 

4. A Formalization of Hashing 

Hitherto, I have considered messages to be built from 
agent names, nonces and keys by concatenation and encryp- 
tion. The recursive authentication protocol assures integrity 
by means of hashing. Encryption could be used instead, but 
hashing is easily added to the model. 

The datatype msg now admits messages of the form 
Hash X, where X is a message. Like all the message prim- 
itives, Hash is assumed to be injective (collision-free). The 
operators analz and synth treat hashing in the obvious way. 
The definition of analz requires no change; the effect is to 
say that nothing can be decrypted from Hash X. For synth, 
we insert the rule 

X € synth H => Hash A" 6 synth H, 

allowing hashing to be used freely when composing spoof 
messages. 

A question arises concerning the treatment of hashing 
by parts: is X a part of Hash X? The protocol involves 
messages of the form Hash{Ka, X'}. A yes answer would 
imply Ka € parts H, even if Ka were uncompromised; 
we could no longer reason about the security of long-term 
keys in the normal way [9]. A no answer seems right. It 
causes parts H to return the items potentially recoverable 
from H, which is a subset of the ingredients of H. Contrast 
the tasks of recovering the mainspring from a watch and re- 
covering the eggs from a cake. An "ingredients" operator is 
not needed just now. 

The new laws concerning Hash X resemble those for 
other atomic data, such as nonces. Here, ins X H is the set 
{X}UH. 

partsOnsfHashA")/*) = ins(Hash ^(partsH) 
analz(ins(Hash X) H) = ins(Hash X) (analz H) 

Hash X G synth H => Hash X e H V X € synth H 



These laws state that Hash X contributes nothing other than 
itself to the result of parts or analz. The addition of Hash as 
a new message form does not invalidate any of the 90 or so 
laws concerning parts, analz and synth. 

The Hashx Y notation is trivially defined in Isabelle: 

Hash[X]r = {Y\3s\\{X,Y),Y}. 

Requests in the protocol have the form Hashx Y, where Y 
may contain another request. Rewriting a request by the def- 
inition of Hashx Y would cause exponential blowup. In- 
stead, we can apply laws that treat Hashx Y as a primitive. 
The following law concerns parts; an analogous one holds 
for analz: 

parts(ins(Hashx Y) H) 

= ins(Hash x r)(ins(Hash{X,y})(parts(insr#))) 

A further law is subject to X £ synth(analz H), as when X 
is an uncompromised long-term key: 

Hashx r € synth(analztf) <=> 

Hash\X, Y) £ analz H A Y 6 synth(analz H) 

This law says that the message Hashx Y can be spoofed 
iff Y can be and a suitable message digest is available (an 
unlikely circumstance). Blowup can still occur using such 
laws, but it is no longer inevitable. A formula such as 
Nonce N 6 parts H will simplify to the obvious outcome. 

5. Modelling the Protocol 

For the most part, this protocol is modelled just like the 
fixed-length protocols considered previously [9]. The in- 
ductive definition rules for the empty trace and the spy are 
standard. The other rules can be paraphrased as follows: 

1. If evs is a trace, Na is a fresh nonce and B is an agent 
distinct from A and S, then we may add the event 

Says A B {H*sh*« A {A, B, Na, -}). 

A's long-term key is written shrK A. For the token (-) 
I used the name S, but any fixed message would do as 
well. 

2. If evs is a trace containing the event Says A' B Pa, 
where Pa = {Xa, A, B, Na, P\, and Nb is a fresh 
nonce and B £ C, then we may add the event 

Says B C (Hash shrK B [B, C, Nb, Pa}). 

The variable Xa is how B sees A's hash value; he does 
not have the key needed to verify it Component P 
might be (— ) (if A started the run) or might have the 
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same form as Pa, nested to any depth. Agent C might 
be the server or anybody else. 
All the proofs about the protocol become simpler if the 
equation Pa = ■■ ■ is never applied. The proofs there- 
fore hold of a weaker protocol in which any agent may 
react to any message by sending an instance of step 2. 
Ill-formed requests may result, but the server will ig- 
nore them. 

3. If evs is a trace containing the event Says B' S Pb, and 
B ^ S, and if the server can build from request Pb a 
response Rb, then we may add the event 

SaysS BRb. 

The construction of Rb includes verifying the integrity 
of Pb; this process is itself defined inductively, as we 
shall see. The rule does not constrain the agent B, al- 
lowing the server to send the response to anybody. We 
could get the right value of B from Pb, but the proofs 
do not require such details. 

4. If evs is a trace containing the two events 

Says B C (Hash shrK B {B, C, Nb, Pa}) 
Says C B {Crypt(shrK B) {Kbc, C, Nb], 

Crypt(shrK B){Kab, A, Nb], R} 

and A ^ B, then we may add the event . 

Ssys BAR. 

B decrypts the two certificates, compares their nonces 
with the value of Nb he used, and forwards the remain- 
ing certificates (i?). 

The final step of the protocol is the initiator's acceptance 
of the last certificate, Crypt(shrK 4) {ifa&.B, Wo}. This 
step need not be modelled since A makes no response. 

For many protocols, an "oops" message can model ac- 
cidental loss of session keys. One then proves that an old, 
compromised session key cannot later become associated 
with new nonces [9]. An oops message cannot easily be ex- 
pressed for the recursive authentication protocol because a 
key never appears together with both its nonces. Despite the 
lack of an oops message, the spy can get hold of session keys 
using the long-term keys of compromised agents; I trust the 
model is adequately realistic. 

5.1. Modelling the Server 

The server creates the list of certificates according to an- 
other inductive definition. It defines not a set of traces but 
a set of triples (P, R, K) where P is a request, R is a re- 
sponse and AT is a session key. Such triples belong to the 



set respond evs, where evs (the current trace) is supplied to 
prevent the reuse of old session keys. Component K returns 
the newest session key to the caller for inclusion in a second 
certificate. 

The occurrences of Hash in the definition ensure that the 
server accepts requests only if he can verify the hashes using 
his knowledge of the long-term keys. The inductive defini- 
tion consists of two cases. 

1 . If Kab is a fresh key (that is, not used in evs) then 

( Hash S h r K a{A,B, Na, -}, 
Crypt(shrK A){Kab,B,Na\, 
Kab) € respond evs. 

This base case handles the end of the request list, where 
A seeks a session key with B. 

2. If (Pa, Ra, Kab) £ respond evs and Kbc is fresh (not 
used in evs or Ra) and 

Pa = Hash shrKA {A,B,Na,P} 

then 

(Hash shrKB {B,C,Nb,Pa}, 
■ {Crypt(shrK B){Kbc,C,Nb}, 

Crypt{shTKB){Kab,A,Nb\, Ra\, 
Kbc) £ respond evs. 

The recursive case handles a request list where B seeks 
a session key with C and has himself been contacted 
by A. The respond relation is best understood a? a pure, 
Prolog program. Argument Pa of (Pa, Ra, Kab) is 
the input, while Ra and Kab are outputs. Key Kab has 
been included in the response Ra and must be included 
in one of B's certificates too. 

An inductive definition can serve as a logic program. Be- 
cause the concept is Turing powerful, it can express the most 
complex behaviours. Yet, such programs are easy to reason 
about. 

5.2. A Coarser Model of the Server 

For some purposes, the respond evs relation is need- 
lessly complicated. Its input is a list of n requests, for 
n > 0, and its output is a list of 2n + 1 certificates. 
Many routine lemmas hold for any list of certificates of 
the form Crypt(shrK B){K, A, N}. The inductive relation 
responses evs generates the set of all such lists. It contains 
all possible server responses and many impossible ones. 

The base case is simply (-) e responses evs and the re- 
cursive case is 

\Crypt(shrKB){K,A,N}, R} e responses evs 



if R 6 responses evs and K is not used in evs. 

In secrecy theorems (those expressed in terms of analz), 
each occurrence of Crypt can cause a case split, resulting 
in a substantial blowup after simplification. Induction over 
responses introduces only one Crypt, but induction over 
respond introduces three. Of course, responses includes 
some invalid outputs; some of the main theorems can only 
be proved for respond. 

5.3. Alternative Formats for Certificates 

In the original protocol, B took two certificates of the 
form Crypt(shrKB){A", Nb}. He inferred the name of the 
other key-holder from the certificates' arrival order, which 
an attacker could change. This vulnerability had to be cor- 
rected. I experimented with putting both session keys into a 
single certificate of the form 

Crypt(shrK B){Kab, Kbc, Nb}. 

An enemy can no longer exchange the keys. But each ses- 
sion key still appears in two certificates; Kbc would also ap- 
pear in 

Crypt(shrK C){Kbc, Kcd, Nc}. 

This format would have required two sets of proofs: one 
concerning the first session key in a certificate and one con- 
cerning the second. I therefore took Abadi and Needham's 
advice and chose certificates of the form 

Crypt(shrK A){Kab, B, Na}. 

Now, permuting the certificates can do no harm: each quotes 
the name of the other holder of the session key. Moreover, 
this format preserves the protocol's symmetry. 

6. Main Results Proved 

For the most part, the analysis resembles that of the 
Otway-Rees protocol. Simple consistency checks, or "pos- 
sibility properties," are proved first. Regularity lemmas 
come next: elementary facts such as that the long-term keys 
of uncompromised agents never form part of any message. 
(They do form part of hashed messages, however; recall the 
discussion in §4. above.) Secrecy theorems govern the use 
of session keys, leading to the main guarantee: if the cer- 
tificate Crypt(shrK A){Kab, B, Na) appears as part of any 
traffic, where A and B are uncompromised, then K ab will 
never reach unintended parties. Another theorem guaran- 
tees that such certificates (for uncompromised agents) orig- 
inate only with the server. 

Possibility properties do not express liveness, but merely 
that the protocol can sometimes run to completion. They im- 
ply basic properties, such as that message formats are com- 
patible from one step to the next Though logically trivial. 



their machine proofs require significant effort (or computa- 
tion) due to the complexity of the terms that arise and the 
number of choices that can be made at each step. I proved 
cases corresponding to runs with up to three agents plus the 
server and spy. General theorems for n agents could be 
proved by induction on n, but the necessary effort hardly 
seems justified. 

Security properties are proved, as always, by induction 
over the protocol definition. For this protocol, the main in- 
ductive set (recur) is defined in terms of another (respond). 
All but the most trivial proofs require induction over both 
definitions. The inner induction over respond might be 
proved as a preliminary lemma if it is used more than once 
or if its proof is complicated. 

The set responses specifies the general form of the out- 
puts generated by respond: 

(PA, RB, K) : respond evs ==> RB: responses evs 

This easily-proved result justifies performing induction over 
responses instead of respond; if it leads to a proof at all, it 
will lead to a simpler proof. 

Elementary results are no harder to prove than for a fixed- 
length protocol. The outer induction yields six subgoals: 
one for each protocol step, plus the base and fake cases. The 
inner induction replaces the step 3 case by two subcases, 
namely the server's base case and inductive step. There are 
thus seven subgoals, few of which typically survive simpli- 
fication. Only the theorems described below have difficult 
proofs. 

Nonces generated in requests are unique. This theorem 
states that there can be at most one hashed value contain- 
ing the key of an uncompromised agent {A £ lost) and any 
specified nonce value, Na. 2 

3 B' P' . V B P. 

Hash (|Key(shrK A), Agent A, Agent B, Na, P|) 

6 parts (sees lost Spy evs) 
► B=B' A P=P' 

Although it is not used in later proofs, unicity of nonces is 
important. It lets agents identify runs by their nonces. The 
theorem applies to all requests, whether generated in step 1 
or step 2. For the Otway-Rees protocol, each of the two steps 
requires its own theorem. The reasoning here is similar, but 
one theorem does the work of two, thanks to the protocol's 
symmetry. The nesting of requests does not affect the rea- 
soning. 

Secrecy proofs require the lemma 

(Key K e analz (ins (Key Kab) (sees lost Spy evs))) 

(K=Kab V Key K € analz (sees lost Spy evs)) 

2 The set sees lost Spy evs consists of everything the spy can see: all 
the messages in the trace evs and the long-term keys of all the agents in 
the set lost. This particular theorem is not concerned with the spy but with 
possible message histories. 



where Kab is a session key. (Equality between formulae 
denotes if-and-only-if.) Rewriting using it extracts session 
keys from the argument of analz. The lemma may be para- 
phrased as saying that existing session keys cannot be used 
to learn new ones [9]. It is hard to prove. For the induction 
to go through, it must be generalized to an arbitrary set of 
session keys: 

V K KK. KK C Compl (range shrK) — > 

(Key K € analz (Key- "KK U (sees lost Spy evs) ) ) 

(K 6 KK V Key K € analz (sees lost Spy evs)) 

The inner induction over respond leads to excessive case 
splits. It was to simplify this proof that I defined the set 
responses. 

Unicity for session keys is unusually complicated be- 
cause each key appears in two certificates. Moreover, the 
certificates are created in different iterations of respond. 
The unicity theorem states that, for any K, if there is a cer- 
tificate of the form 

Crypt(shrK>l){i(',5 1 iVa} 

(where A and B are uncompromised) then the only other 
certificate containing K must have the form 

Crypt($hrKB){iif,A,JV6} > 

for some Nb. If {PB, RB, K) € respond ens then 

3 A' B' . V A B N. 

Crypt (shrK A) <|Key K, Agent B,N|) € partstRB} 
— *• (A'=A A B'=B) V (A'=B A B'=A) 

This theorem seems quite strong. An agent who receives a 
certificate immediately learns which other agent can receive 
its mate, subject to the security of both agents' long-term 
keys. One might hope that security of session keys would 
follow without further ado. Informally, we might argue that 
the only messages containing session keys contain them as 
part of such certificates, and thus the keys are safe from the 
spy. But such reasoning amounts to another induction over 
all possible messages in the protocol. The theorem must be 
stated (stipulating .4, A' & lost) and proved: 

Crypt (shrK A) {|Key K, Agent A', N|) 

€ parts (sees lost Spy evs) 
— ► Key K $ analz (sees lost Spy evs) 

The induction is largely straightforward except for the step 3 
case. The inner induction over respond leads to such com- 
plications that it must be proved beforehand as a lemma. If 
(PB, RB, Kab) 6 respond evs then 

V A A' N. A g lost A A' i lost 

Crypt {shrK A) {|Key K, Agent A',N|) € parts(RB) 
Key K f analz (ins RB (sees lost Spy evs)) 



A slightly stronger result is that the key enclosed in a cer- 
tificate does not reach any unintended agents, even honest 
ones. 

Although each session key appears in two certificates, 
they both have the same format. A single set of proofs ap- 
plies to all certificates. The protocol's symmetry halves the 
effort compared with Otway-Rees, which requires two sets 
of proofs. 

7. Potential Attacks 



One must never assume that a "verified" protocol is infal- 
lible. The proofs are subject to the assumptions implicit in 
the model. Attacks against the protocol or implementations 
of it can still be expected. One "attack" is quite obvious: in 
step 2, agent B does not know whether .4's message is re- 
cent; at the conclusion of the run, B still has no evidence that 
A is present. The spy can masquerade as A by replaying an 
old message of hers, but cannot read the resulting certificate 
without her long-term key. 

Allowing type confusion (such as passing a nonce as a 
key) often admits attacks [5, 7] in which one encrypted mes- 
sage is mistaken for another one that is intended for another 
purpose. The recursive authentication protocol appears to 
be safe from such attacks: it has only one form of encrypted 
message, with only one purpose. However, the implemen- 
tation of encryption must be secure. 

The original protocol description suggested an unsound 
form of encryption. Each session key was encrypted by 
forming its exclusive "or" with a hash value, used as a one- 
time pad. Unfortunately, each hash value was used twice: 
B's session keys Kab and K be were encrypted as 

Kab@Hash{Kb,Nb} and Kbc®Hash{Kb,Nb\. 

By forming their exclusive "or", an eavesdropper could im- 
mediately obtain Kab®Kbc, KbcQKcd, etc. Compromise 
of any one session key would allow all the others to be read 
off. Using say Hash{Kb, Nb+ 1} to encrypt the second key 
would be secure, assuming a good hash function. 

This attack (found by Peter Ryan and Steve Schneider) 
is a valuable reminder of the limitations of formal proofs. 
It does not contradict the proofs, which regard encryption 
as primitive. The inductive approach can probably be ex- 
tended to cope with exclusive "or". But such a low-level de- 
scription violates the principle of separation of concerns. It 
requires longer proofs and can only be recommended if the 
protocol specifically requires one form of encryption. Per- 
haps we need formal tools to allow implementations of en- 
cryption to be proved correct independently of the protocols 
using them. 
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8. Conclusions 

Analyzing this protocol took about two weeks of nor- 
mal working days, including the formalization of hashing 
and experimentation with different formats for certificates. 
Streamlining and maintaining the proofs has taken addi- 
tional time. The proofs are modest in scale: fewer than 30 
results are proved, using under 135 tactic commands; they 
run in less than five minutes. 

The inductive approach readily models this complex pro- 
tocol. It is perfectly suited to Isabelle/HOL's inductive def- 
inition package, simplifier and classical reasoner. Proofs 
can be generated using modest human and computational re- 
sources. The approach does not search for attacks, but es- 
tablishes positive guarantees. In the present case, it has sug- 
gested ways of strengthening the protocol by adding explic- 
itness. Bull has suggested that the protocol might be mod- 
ified to distribute session keys between agents that are not 
adjacent in the request chain. Such variants can probably 
be analyzed with little difficulty by modifying the existing 
proof script. 
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A Isabelle Specifications and Theorems 

Isabelle users will understand this material best, but I 
hope all readers will gain an impression of the notation. Fig- 
ure 2 defines the relation respond evs, which specifies the 
server's interpretation of requests. The set responses evs is 
omitted because it does not form part of the specification it- 
self (it merely simplifies some of the proofs). Figure 3 spec- 
ifies the protocol itself. I have omitted some comments. 

Figure 4 presents the formal statements of the main theo- 
rems of §6., in close to raw Isabelle syntax. The proof scripts 
are omitted because they are unintelligible. A proof requires 
four commands on average, of which at least two are quite 
predictable: induction and simplification. 
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consts respond :: "event list => (msg*msg*key) set- 

inductive "respond evs" 
intrs 

(♦The message "Agent Server" marks the end of a list.*) 
One "[| A ?4 Server; Key KAB 0 used evs |] 
==> (Hash [Key (shrK A)] 

{ | Agent A, Agent B, Nonce NA, Agent Server|}, 
{ | Crypt (shrK A){|Key KAB, Agent B, Nonce NA | } , Agent Server|}, 
KAB) € respond evs" 

(♦The most recent session key is passed up to the caller*) 
Cons "[| (PA, RA, KAB) € respond evs; 

Key KBC used evs; Key KBC £ parts {RA} ; 

PA = Hash[Key(shrK A)] {| Agent A, Agent B, Nonce NA, P|); 

B 7* Server | ] 

=> (Hash [Key (shrK B) ] { | Agent B, Agent C, Nonce NB, PA|}, 
{|Crypt (shrK B) {|Key KBC, Agent C, Nonce NB | } , 
Crypt (shrK B) {|Key KAB, Agent A, Nonce NB | ) , 
RA| } , 

KBC) € respond evs" 

Figure 2. Specifying the Server 
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consts recur : : agent set => event list set 

inductive "recur lost" 
intrs 

(*Initial trace is empty*) 
Nil " [] e recur lost" 

(*The spy MAY say anything he CAN say.*) 
Fake "[| evs € recur lost; B^Spy; 

X € synth (analz (sees lost Spy evs)) |] 
=> Says Spy B X # evs € recur lost" 

(*Alice initiates a protocol run.*) 
RA1 "[| evs e recur lost; A^B; A^Server; Nonce NA £ used evs |] 
=> Says A B 

(Hash [ Key (shrK A) ] 
{ | Agent A, Agent B, Nonce NA, Agent Server | } ) 

# evs 6 recur lost" 

(*Bob's response to Alice's message. C might be the Server.*) 
RA2 "[| evs £ recur lost; B^C; B^Server; Nonce NB £ used evs; 
Says A' B PA G set_of_list evs; 
PA = {|XA, Agent A, Agent B, Nonce NA, P|} |] 
=> Says B C ( Hash ( Key (shrK B)]{|Agent B, Agent C, Nonce NB, PA|}) 

# evs € recur lost" 

(♦The Server receives Bob's message and prepares a response.*) 
RA3 "[| evs € recur lost; B^Server; 

Says B' Server PB € set_of_list evs; 
(PB,RB,K) € respond evs |] 
=> Says Server B RB # evs € recur lost" 

(*Bob receives the returned message and compares the Nonces with 
those in the message he previously sent the Server.*) 
RA4 "[| evs G recur lost; A^B; 

Says C B {| Crypt (shrK B) {|Key KBC, Agent C, Nonce NB | } , 
Crypt (shrK B) {|Key KAB, Agent A, Nonce NB j } , 
RA| } 

€ set_of_list evs; 
Says B C {|XH, Agent B, Agent C, Nonce NB, 

XA, Agent A, Agent B, Nonce NA, P|} 
€ set_of_list evs | ] 
=^> Says B A RA # evs e recur lost" 

Figure 3. Specifying the Protocol 
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( PA , RB , KAB ) £ respond evs =>• RB € responses evs 



[| evs 6 recur lost; A g" lost |] 
3 B' P' . V B P. 

Hash { | Key (shrK A) , Agent A, B, NA, P|} 

€ parts (sees lost Spy evs) — ► B=B ' A P=P' 



evs € recur lost =*• 

V K KK. KK <= Compl (range shrK) — ► 

(Key K € analz (Key' 'KK Un (sees lost Spy evs))) = 
(K € KK V Key K G analz (sees lost Spy evs)) 



[| evs € recur lost; KAB £ 
Key K € analz (ins 
(K = KAB V Key K € 



range shrK | ] => 

(Key KAB) (sees lost Spy evs)) = 
analz (sees lost Spy evs)) 



( PB , RB , KXY ) € respond evs 

=> 3A' B' . V A B N. 

Crypt (shrK A) {|Key K, Agent B, N| } € parts (RB) 
— > (A'=A A B'=B) V (A'=B A B'=A) 



[| { PB , RB , KAB ) € respond evs; evs € recur lost |] 

==> V A A' N. A £ lost A A' £ lost — » 

Crypt (shrK A) {.|Key K, Agent A', N|} £ parts{RB} — > 
Key K & analz (ins RB (sees lost Spy evs)) 

t| Crypt (shrK A) {|Key K, Agent A', N|} € parts (sees lost Spy evs); 

A £ lost; A ' £ lost; evs G recur lost |j 
=> Key K €" analz (sees lost Spy evs) 



Figure 4. Some Theorems in Isabelle's Syntax 
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Abstract- Techniques are suggested to construct authentication protocols on a basis 
of one-way functions rather than encryption algorithms. This approach is thought 
of interest for several reasons. It appears that this approach could achieve, at 
least, equally simple and capable protocols. 



1 Introduction 



In computer networks or distributed computing systems it is necessary to have 
procedures, known as authentication protocols, by which pairs of principles satisfy 
themselves mutually about each other's identity. Most if not all existing such pro- 
tocols are based on similar principles to those in the often cited work of Needham 
and Schroeder [5]. The most common approach of authentication is by means of 
shared secrets, usually encryption keys. A typical protocol normally makes use of 
some cryptographic algorithms, either private-key or public-key cryptography, for 
encryptions and decryptions (5,1], 

In this paper we provide a framework by which authentication protocols can be 
constructed on a basis of one-way functions, rather than encryption algorithms. 
A function / is a one-way function if, for any argument x in the domain of /, it is 
easy to compute /(i), yet, for almost all y in the range of /, it is computationally 
infeasible to solve the equation y = /(z) for any suitable argument x [2]. 

This approach is of interest in that compared with encryption algorithms, one-way 
functions may be easier to design because there is no need to make them invertible. 
Also, since the primary capability of a one-way function is to provide an integrity 
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Network Neighborhood 



. . a Term 

Report an Error 



A Windows 95 folder that lists computers, printers and 
other resources connected to your local-area network 
(LAN) . By default, a Network Neighborhood icon 
appears on your desktop, and the folder is also 
accessible from within the Windows 95 Explorer. The 
Network Neighborhood is designed to replace the drive 
mapping older system, which associates a letter with 
each shared disk drive. Many programs, however, still 
require drive mapping. 

The Network Neighborhood serves no purpose if your 
computer is not connected to a LAN, except that it is 
required to link two computers using Windows 95's 
Direct Cable Connection (DCC) feature. 



For lntemet.com pages about Network 
Neighborhood, CLICK HERE. Also, 
check out the following links! 
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Sorry, no links for this term yet. 



• Interesting Articles from Today on internet.com: 

HP. IBM Developing Wearable Net Devices 

Two blue chip technology companies, IBM and Hewlett-Packard, are talking 
about releasing wearable Net devices. 

HAHTsite: A Flexible Adds. Server „ AT ^ • ^ 

With an outstanding and flexible development environment, HAHTstte trom 
Haht Software is a feature-rich product 




http://weborjedia.mtemeLcom 
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MIT Profs Sue Ask Jeeves 

Mere's a question to ask the online search engine Ask Jeeves: Did your creators 
steal patented technology when they developed you? 




http://www.inlernel.tom 
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Win95 Tutorial 



An Introduction to using Windows 95 at Valencia Community College 
note: this tutorial looks best with the window maximized see how to do it. 

How to use this tutorial 



■^9 Start ] 



Index of Topics 



• W hat is the deskt o p? How do I use it? 

• Finding files in M y Comp uter 

• Finding files with Windows Explore r 

• Using Network Neighborh ood 

• M aximizi ng and mini mizi n g windows 

• Adjusting the size of windows 

• Using thejaskbar 

• Adding short cuts to Win9 5 

• U sing the Start button 

• Using the Recycle Bin 

• Shutting down Win95 

• How do I move the taskbar back to the bottom of the screen? 

• The taskbar has disappeared, how do I get it back? 

• How do I change the background image in Win95? 




http-7/orion.valencitLCC.fl.us/tutorials/Win95demo/ 
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Network Neighborhood 

This icon will appear on your desktop if you are connected to a network of 
computers. When you left click on the Network Neighborhood icon you will 
see a menu listing the other computers attached to yours. Putting computers 
on a network allows you to share resources such as documents or programs 
between different computers. Here is an example of the network at the 
Faculty Resource Center 





Each terminal icon with a name next to it represents a different computer on 
the network. Every machine on the network has ifs own unique name, for 
example Boo, Bruno and Foo are separate PC's ninning in our lab. If you left 
click the icon's in network neighborhood you will see which drives are 
shared. 




When a drive is shared it means that other computers on the network can see 
the contents of that drive. In this example the C hard drive has been shared 
so we can go in and look at files on Oops, we can even run some programs 
that are on Oops even if we are on a different computer in the lab. 



http-y/orion.valencia.cc.fl.us/tutorials/Win95demo/net.html 
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DlUflf as many com- 
QUESTSN puter managers 
l!H.UVf.-.l in the UK want 
t» see Microsoft 
broken up as want, to see it 
left alone. 

This is the crushing finding 
of this week's Computer 
Weekly/Harvey Nash Big 
Question poll. 

Forcing Microsoft to make 
Windows an open-source 
product and restricting its 
business practices are also 
twice as popular as leaving 
the company alone. 

Readers were responding 
to the recent US Court judg- 



One Computer Weekly 
reader called for Microsoft to 
be barred from the Internet 
altogether, "Microsoft's dom- 
inance of the desktop has 
been beneficial but this is a 
battle to stop Microsoft sti- 
fling the Web," he said. 

Another saida breakup was 
necessary to protect the mar- 
ketplace. " 

There was concern that 
open source and business 
restrictions would not bene- 
fit the consumer. Several 
readers said open source 
could cause problems with a 
lack of standards in the 



considered us couipeutois a 
worse alternative. "If forcing 
innovation means providing 
greater opportunity for th< 
likes of Larry Ellison to forct Q 
•technologies such as the net 
work computer onto us, then 
I say, stay as we are." 

-Others said Microsoft 
wouldsplit into several com- 
panies, regardless of the 
court's decision. 

'The speed of innovation is 
such that if Microsoft wishes 
to compete over the long 
term, it will need to split into 
relatively smaller, more agile, 
focused units," a reader said. 



| The big question 



Which remedy would you prefer in the Microsoft case? 

a) Split Microsoft into consumer, operating system and application 
companies? 

b) Force the company to make Windows open soi 
to develop and share extensions to the operating system? 

c) Curb acqusitive business practices and those that stifle 
technological innovation? 




Handset giants launch security system 



Tony Savvas 



THREE major mobile handset 
manufacturers have formed a 
mobile electronic transaction 
initiative to standardise 
secure mobile commerce. 

Nokia, Ericsson and 
Motorola say the initiative is 
designed to deliver integrity 
confidentiality, authentica- 
tion and non-repudiation to 
transactions completed 
using mobile handsets. 

They have promised that 
their open standards 
approach build around Wim 
(wireless identity model) will 
deliver this breakthrough by 
2001. They rejected sugges- 
tions that current mobile 

ISSN 0010-4787 
1 5> 



handsets offered poor secu- 
rity and maintained that Wap 
handsets already in the mar- 
ket, offered at least as good 
security as that offered by 
the Internet 

However, mobile phones 
are increasingly being used for 
large-value transactions in the 
banking world. The consor- 
tium wants to ensure that their 



phones will offer encryption 
techniques that' are as power- 
ful as those used by the banks. 

Basic requisites of the 
framework being offered will 
cover digital certificates, 
server storage, server com- 
munications with transport 
mechanisms including Wap 
and short-wave radio tech- 
nology Bluetooth. 
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LAMBETH Council is loci 
in a housing benefits contr. 
with outsourcer Capi 
despite a 40,000 backlog 
claims and a series of fai 
rectification programmes. 

Resource-strapped Ls 
beth is spending up to £1. 
to take back managem< 
control of the service. 

But the council has ru 
out the option of exercis 
its legal right to make Cat 
pick up the cost of the mo 
The council's execut 
director of finance Mich 
Crich told Computer Wee 
that such a move could afl 
Capita's work on the rest 
the contract, which cov 
council tax, call centre ; 
cashier services. 

Lambeth's plight folio 
last month's admission 
Treasury Minister Dawn ) 
marolo that the Govemm 
would not demand comp 
sation from Andersen for 
troubled NIRS2 natioi 
insurance records contr 
for fear of damaging fut> 
relationships. 

The two cases illustrate 
dangers that could re- 
organisations, public and ) 
vate, which outsource c< 
business processes. WT. 
problems develop, clients < 
find themselves at the me 
of their outsourcer, howe 
strong their contracts. 

Lambeth admitted 
reliance on Capita in a rep 
presented to the counc 
Policy Committee on 3 Ap 
It said, The council is leg; 
in a position to suspend ; 
benefits service from the c 
tract and to provide or p 
cure the service fr» 
elsewhere at Capit 
expense. 
However, the key questi 
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- sis'ar^erfecta. The mutant initially caught 
her attention with its small size. When she 
x-rayed h, she found a mass of broken ribs. 
On closer inspection of the mutant strain, she 
found that it forms cartilage normally during 
early development, but its bones in adulthood 
are fragile. Although she has not identified 
the exact mutation at fault, it seems to be 
near a collagen-encoding gene fingered in 
human cases of osteogenesis imperfecta. 
Fisher suspects that this mutant strain could 
prove valuable for research into collagen 's 
role in bone formation and maintenance. 

Whereas broken bones are relatively easy 
to spot, problems in biochemistry can be 
harder to detect, even in the see-through ze- 
brafish. But here, too, scientists are hoping 
the animal will help answer some difficult 
questions. Steven Farber of Thomas Jefferson 
University in Philadelphia and Michael Pack 
of the University of Pennsylvania School of 
Medicine in Philadelphia and their colleagues 
have devised a way to observe the biochemi- 
cal reactions of digestion in living zebrafish. 
To identify genes that regulate one part of di- 
gestion, lipid processing — known to influence 
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the development of colon cancer, heart dis- » about how these intestinal cells 
ease, and other human ills — the team has de- 
signed lipid molecules mat glow when they 
are digested by a key enzyme in the intestine. 
When the scientists feed this molecule to ze- 
brafish larvae, they can see the molecule light 
up in the digestive .tract and liver and then 



are processing 

a substrate, that* very powerful," he says. The 
team hopes to design other molecules to 
probe the digestion of carbohydrates and oth- 
er molecules. "We're visualizing biochemical 
processes in living vertebrates," says Farber. 
"Zebrafish is the only game in town where 
you can do that." 

The most difficult part of the pro- 
cess is still tracking down the mutant 
gene itself, but scientists say that ongo- 
ing work in zebrafish genomics is mak- 
ing that task easier. And the likely 
launch of an effort to sequence the ze- 
brafish genome {Science, 5 May, p. 
787) will also ease that task. Genome 
Healthy glow. A custom-made lipid, designed to projects in the mouse and human, says 
identify fish with faulty digestion, lights up in the di- developmental biologist Nancy Hop- 
' tiv 11 '"-of the Massachusetts Institute of 




gestive tract of zebrafish larvae. 

travel to the gallbladder. Although the screen 
is in its early stages and the scientists have on- 
ly begun to identify potential mutants, devel- 
opmental biologist Didier Stainier of the Uni- 
versity of California, San Francisco, is im- 
pressed. "If you can actually ask questions 



Technology, will only make the ze- 
brafish more important. Those projects will 
turn up thousands of unknown genes, she 
says, and it is likely to be easier to figure out 
what they do in the fish. Says Hopkins: 
'We've barely begun to tap" the potential of 
zebrafish. -Gretchen Voca 



Algorithmic Gladiators Vie 
For Digital Glory 

As NIST zeroes in on a new cryptographic standard, the competitors 
scramble to face an unforeseen threat— from lawyers 



And then there were five. For 2 years, glory- 
seeking cryptographers from across the 
globe have been cracking one another's ci- 
phers, trying to establish their own algo- 
rithms as the new standard in encryption. In 
mid-April the five finalist teams faced off in 
New York. They subjected each other's algo- 
rithms to the withering fire of cryptographic 
attack after cryptographic attack, while 
judges observed the melee. But as the 
smoke cleared, the contestants found them- 
selves facing a menace from a new and un- 
| expected quarter, the realm of patent law. 
| The five finalist algorithms— MARS, 
| Twofish, Rijndael, RC6, and Serpent— are 
I vying to be the new standard in encryption, 
\ replacing the aging Digital Encryption Stan- 
l dard (DES), endorsed by the National Bu- 
I reau of Standards in the mid-'70s. Thanks to 

!the government's stamp of approval, DES 
has become perhaps the most widely used 
encryption system in the world. The new al- 
.* gorithm, selected by the National Institute 
1 of Standards and Technology (NIST) — the 
1 Bureau of Standards' successor— will re- 
\ place DES and should assume its mantle of 
I preeminence. No money is at stake in the 
8 competition; under NIST's licensing terms, 



the inventor of Advanced Encryption Stan- 
dard (AES) will not benefit financially. 
"The big thing, personally, is the fun of do- 
ing it," says John Kelsey of Counterpane In- 
ternet Security in San Jose, California. "If 
you're in block ciphers, it's the coolest thing 
you can do, as far as I can tell." 

Outside the arena, however, the stakes 
are serious indeed. If someone were to crack 
the AES a few years down the line, all the 
reams of data encrypted with NIST's stan- 
dard could be compromised. Medical 
records, bank transactions, and other confi- 
dential information would ^potentially be 
wide open to anyone with -tiie know-how, 
and it would take years for^engineers to re- 
place the cracked algorithm in smart cards, 
computers, and descrambler boxes. 

Fears of such a breach are what drove of- 
ficials to seek a replacement for DES in the 
first place. DES was designed to take a 
stream of digital data, split it into 64-bit 
chunks, and encipher it In theory, an eaves- 
dropper could not decipher the data without 
guessing the 56-bit cryptographic "key" that 
opens the cipher— a secret shared by only 
the sender and intended receiver. 

By the early 1990s, fissures had begun to 



show in DES's security. Cryptographers such 
as Eli Biham and Adi Shamir of the Tech- 
nion-Israel Institute of Technology in Haifa 
developed new attacks such as "differential" 
cryptanalysis, in which a cryptographer tries 
to crack an algorithm by feeding very slightly 
different data into it and comparing how the 
encrypted outputs differ. As a result, instead 
of having to guess 56 bits of a key (which re- 
quires a search through 2 s * possible keys), 
would-be crackers could decipher the mes- 
sage after trying only 7* keys or so— a 1000- 
fold improvement More important comput- 
ers got faster. DES was being cracked by 
brute-force searches in which speedy com- 
puters simply tried every possible key. Last 
year, in response to a challenge by the San 
Jose-based cryptography company RSA Se- 
curity, volunteers yoked nearly 100,000 PCs 
together via the Internet to decipher a DES- 
encrypted message. They succeeded in less 
than a day. To beef up security, wary DES 
users started running the algorithm three 
times with three different keys. NIST, how- 
ever, decided that patches were not enough. 
In 1997, the institute called for a new stan- 
dard; the AES contest was bom. 

Cryptographers from all over the world 
submitted candidate algorithms, from 
which NIST selected 15».Two years and a 
lot of code-cracking and skirrrushing later, 
NIST narrowed the field to five finalists— 
and the international cryptographic com- 
munity turned its attention to testing, and 
breaking, them. 

On 13 and 14 April, participants in the 
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y>ptanalytic demolition, derby gathered in 
New York to present their results at the third 
AES conference, the final gathering before 
NIST chooses a standard late in the summer. 
"It* the last AES conference. I'm thankful," 
sighed NISTs Jim Foti. An overhead projec- 
tor aimed at a screen at the front of the room 
greeted participants with an apt image: King 
Kong perched atop the Empire State Build- 
ing, under attack by a swarm of biplanes. 

As cryptographic algorithms go, the five 
rival contestants are 500-pound 
gorillas themselves. Each 
employs a key 128, 192, or 
256 bits long— potentially 
much more secure than the 
56-bit key of DES. In 
broad terms, they all do the 
same thing, taking a 128-bit 
chunk of text and jumbling it 
up and changing the bits so 
that they become unreadable. 
Each scrambling algorithm is 
publicly available; even if 
an eavesdropper knows 
exactly how the encrypt- 
ing machine works, the 
knowledge is useless 
without the key. 

An important feature of a secure cipher 
is that a tiny change in the cryptographic 
key makes a huge difference in the 
scrambled output. As a result, guess- 
ing part of a key doesn't give any in- 
formation about the text or about the 
rest of the key. Ideally, even if an 
eavesdropper guesses 127 of the 128 
bits in the key, the message decrypted with 
this "key" should be just as unreadable as if 
he used a random key. This small-key- 
changes-yield-huge-output-changes feature 
is called "nonlinearity." 

Four of the five algorithms create nonlin- 
earity the way DES does, through devices 
called "S-boxes." An S-box takes a string of 
ones and zeros and returns a different set; its 
essentially a look-up table that converts one 
string to an unrelated one, turning small 
changes in input into large changes in output 
IBM's entry, MARS, boasts an S-box-based 
cryptographic "core" surrounded by a "wrap- 
per" of lighter weight scrambling subroutines 
that protect the core from direct cryptanafytic 
assault. Serpent, designed by Biham and 
partners in Britain and Norway, passes infor- 
mation through eight S-boxes over and over, 
cycling the text through many more "rounds" 
of manipulation than its competitors do be- 
fore it spits out the encrypted data. Twofish, 
designed by Bruce Schneier of Counterpane 
and colleagues, changes the contents of the 
S-boxes depending on the cryptographic key, 
unlike the others, which have fixed S-boxes. 
RijndaeL the entry of two Belgian cryptogra- 
phers, relies upon elegant mathematical ma- 



news Focus 

nipulations of the data, arranged into a 
square; a single S-box adds nonlinearity. 

The S-box-free algorithm is RC6, de- 
signed by RSA Security's Ron Rivest and 
other cryptographers in the United States 
and Britain. It takes slices of data and "ro- 
tates" them by cutting a chunk off one end 
and pasting it back 
on the other. The 



amount of rotation 
depends upon the 
data being rotat- 
ed. Changing a 
single bit in a 
chunk of data 




Code wars. Companies are vying to 
turn data into gibberish, but is the 
gibberish secure? 



tends to cause a change 
in rotation, altering the 
data quite a bit and chang- 
ing how the data get rotated even more; 
small differences in data propagate and pro- 
liferate as the process repeats over and over, 
ensuring nonlinearity. 

Choosing a winner among the finalists is 
no easy task. Even figuring out which algo- 
rithm runs fastest is almost an intractable 
problem, because of the huge number of dif- 
ferent types of software and hardware the 
algorithm will run on. Rijndael appears to 
be the fastest overall, but most designers 
had to be content with a mixed showing, 
slow on some platforms and fast on others.' 
Serpent, for example, is the quickest on 
field-programmable gate arrays — reconfig- 
urable hardware devices — but the slowest 
on a Pentium. "Looking at all the perfor- 
mance requirements, we generally don't 
suck," says Twofish designer Schneier. 

More important than speed is security. 
None of the algorithms has been broken, but 
some have been bloodied. Rijndael per- 
forms its mixing and jumbling operation 14 
times before spitting out an answer. Cryp- 
tographers have figured out mathematical 



: tricks to crack an eight-rounded variant with 
a lot less effort than guessing all the possi- 
ble keys. Nine of 16 rounds in MARS have 
been cracked, as have 15 of 20 in RC6. The 
attacks are still theoretical — no computer 
today could use them to crack a cipher in 
any reasonable amount of time— but they 
might be cause for worry in the future. "At- 
tacks are improved all the time," Biham 
says. "If an algorithm has a very small secu- 
rity margin, it will be attacked." Biham 's en- 
try, Serpent, edges out Twofish for the dis- 
tinction of most secure algorithm, although 
the difference is probably academic. "It's a 
bank vault versus a bank vault with a bit of 
kryptonite in case Superman walks by," 
jokes Nicholas Weaver, a cryptographer at 
the University of California, Berkeley. 

Some conference participants, mean- 
while, worried about a different type of as- 
sault: patent attacks. Intellectual property 
was not an issue when cryptogra- 
phy was mostly a government- 
only preserve, but now that 
commercial companies are 
in the cryptography game, 
the playing field has 
changed. Days before the 
conference opened, the 
software division of Hitachi 
Ltd. wrote to NIST claiming 
that it holds a U.S. patent on 
techniques used in four of 
the finalist algorithms. 
Whether or not the 
claim holds up, NIST is 
entering a "quagmire" 
of potential intellectual 
property disputes, says 
Josh Benaloh of Mi- 
crosoft Research. The more popular and 
widely distributed a NIST-sponsored stan- 
dard becomes, the messier and more expen- 
sive the legal battles might be. "I think it's 
far more likely than the cryptographic at- 
tack," Benaloh says — and potentially much 
harder for cryptographers to handle. 

"We are not lawyers up here, you know," 
Schneier says. "I'm at a complete loss at 
how to deal with various patent laws." Oth- 
ers share his bewilderment. "This is a very 
real attack. This is a very significant attack," 
says James Hughes of StorageTek in Min- 
neapolis. Even a hint of patent trouble 
should disqualify a contender, Hughes says: 
"If it happens, I suggest that NIST withdraw 
its suggestion immediately and pick anoth- 
er." For NIST, the possibility of patent trou- 
bles just serves to make a tough call even 
tougher. Any choice if makes will satisfy 
some parties and anger others. Shamir alone 
claims to have found an easy solution. "No 
one algorithm is head and shoulders above 
the rest," he says. "I suggest having a fair 
coin flip." -Charles Shfe 
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Authentication 



W1 



have? And how do I know 
you're who you say you axe? 

Those are the essential que; 
tions that any effective securi 
ty system must answer before 
user can access a computer 
system, network or other pro- 
tected resource We think this 
is what a password system 
does, but passwords are only 
one part of an effective secur- 
ity system. That security sys- 
tem requires three separate el- 
ements — identification, au- 
thentication and authorization 
— that together make up 
what's called access control. 
When you log into a com- 



pute „ 
thing you're a: 



•d for i 



user name offers little protec- 
tion to the system. Therefore, 
the system also usually 
prompts you for a password, a 
form of authentication. 

A>ithen&ation 

The question. "How do I 
know you're who you say you 
are?" is in many ways, the most 
important one. Unless it's an- 
swered satisfactorily, identifi- 
cation is incomplete and no au- 
thorization can or should take 
Place. But how does a system 
verify that a user is wl 
says be is? Simply ent 
your password doesn't 
ifs you. Someone else could 
know your password. 

The answer lies in a si 
authentication process. Basi- 
cally, the following three fac- 
tors can be used to authenti- 
cate an individual: 
I Something the user knows. This 
is a reusable password, pass- 
phrase, personal identification 
number or a fact likely to be 
known only to the user, such as 
his mother's maiden name. 
2. Something the user has. This 
could be a key, a magi* 
stripe card, a smart card or a I 



Authentication i 



DEFINITION 



n is the process through which the identity 
of a computer or network user is verified; ifs the sys- 
tem that ensures that an individual is, in fact, who he 
claims to be. It's distinct from identification - determin- 
ing whether an individual is known to the system — 
and from authorization — granting the user access to 
specific system resources based on his identity. 



challenge presented by the 

3. Something the user is. This de- 
pends on some inherent physi- 
trait or characteristic. Of- 
called biometrics, exam- 
ples of this form of authentica- 
tion include: fingerprints, reti- 
nal (eye) patterns, hand geom- 
etry, voice recognition, facial 
recognition, typing pattern 
recognition and signature dy- 
namics (speed and pressure, 
" it the outline). 



These authentication factors 
are listed here from weakest 
to strongest as determined by 
how difficult they are to forge 
or fake. By themselves, each of 
these methods offers some 
security. However, each has its 
own problems or weaknesses. 

Anyone can enter a pass- 
word and, historically, reusable 
passwords have been vulnera- 
ble to guessing, brute force and 
diet' ' 



The second 



replicate device. However this 
stronger protection also 
more (typically tens of dollars 
per device), and it requires 
contingency procedures in 
case a device is left at home, 
lost or stolen. 

The third type of authentica- 
tion — something the user is — 
is the most difficult to defeat, 
but it has other problems. Bio- 
metric identification methods 
are subject to two types of er- 
rors: false positives and false 
The first 




vice (called a token) that gen- 



• specific response t. 



card from USA Security he. In Bedrard. Mass, has, 

screen that show, a string of number, that change, ov«y 
-- -»trpesk.hbu»r ( a nl<! «tlo S h. n »,th«, 



bar shown on th 
b supposed to be for that as 
tokens donl show at 




ed; the second denies an indi- 
vidual who should be authenti- 
cated. Neither error is desir- 
able, and it's important to know 
and verify error rates when 
considering such a system. 

Another problem is that per- 
manent physical changes or 
temporary ailments or acci- 
dents can alter or render un- 
readable the measured charac- 
teristic If you cut part of your 
fingertip, you've changed what 
the fingerprint reader sees. Put 
a Band-Aid. and the reader 
an't see the fingerprint at all. 
Finally, if the method is com- 
promised, there's no way to 
Tive an individual a new iden- 
ifying characteristic. You can 
!sue a new password or secu- 
- ity token, but you can't change 
his fingerprints or eye pattern. 

Two-Factor Authentication 

For greatly increased secur- 
ity, the approach preferred by 
experts is to use two of the 
e methods in combination 
process called two-factor 
authenticatioa For example, to 
use a security 'oken that gener- 
ates a one-time password, you 
may need to enter a personal 
identification number into the 
token itself. Similarly, a card- 
key can be used in combina- 
tion with a biometric system. 

This is essentially what hap- 
pens when you check in at 
an airport ticket counter. You 
hand over your ticket, which 
identifies you. Then you show 
a photo ID of some land. This 
is something you have with 



tiling you are) in that the clerk 
has to determine that the 
photo on the card matches you. 

Once a user has been identi- 
fied and authenticated, what 
remains is to grant him access 
to whatever specific system re- 
sources have been approved. 
This authorization is usually 
accomplished by looking up 
entry in ai 



ol list th 



spe- 



cific rights and p 
These can be based, among 
other things, on an individual's 
identity or job function, mem- 
bership in a workgroup or oth- 
er classification or time of day 
or day of week. I 
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Computer 
the Finger 



Do you secretly suspect 
that after they made you they broke 
the mold? According to the nine bio- 
metric security products we tested, 
you're right. By Howard Millman 



W 

tern can give you, it may be 
time to consider using a bio- 
metric authentication device. 
In our tests, these devices 
proved affordable, reliable, 
easy to use and light-years 
ahead of passwords in boosting 
desktop, laptop and network 



words. Conversely, each fin- 
gerprint b unique. With bio- 
metrics, you'll never have to 




print, but it can also be the 
shape of your face, the pattern 
of your eye's iris, your signa- 
ture or the sound of your voice. 

degree of security and para- 
noia. For example, if you want 
ultrasccurc access to the ICBM 
missile silo or an anthrax lab. 



retinal-scan devices that read 
the pattern of blood vessels in- 
side eyes arc available. We 
confined our tests to noninva- 
sive devices suited for use with 
computers and networks in a 
norma] business environment. 

"Biometrics have been 
around a long time while the 
vendors tried to get the tech- 
nology and price right Finally, 




like Compaq Computer Corp. 
will ship laptops equipped with 
biometric devices. 

With prices dropping and 
accuracy increasing, the future 
looks promising for vendors. 
According to New York-based 
consulting (urn Intenutknul 
Biometric Group LLC, the 

totaled $260 million last year. 
The company^predkts a 30% 
to 40% annual growth rate. 

All the products we tested 
are ready for use and w 




livcrcd consistent accuracy. 
Digital Persona lnc.'s U-arcU 



Pro offers a major advantage 
over the other products — a sin- 
gle cable connection to the Uni- 
versal Serial Bus (USB) port in 
machines running Windows 
95/98. NT and 2000! The other 
devices require a connection to 
the parallel port, a power source 
(usually the keyboard connec- 
tor cable) and a printer pass- 
through when a printer is con- 
nected to the same machine. 

Aside from the convenience 
of a USB connector, hardware 
from the other vendors per- 
formed equally well. When 
used on a Windows NT net- 
work and integrated into NTs 
Security Access Manager, all 
the devices provided security 
far superior to a mere password. 



gine, such as Identix Inc's Bio- 
Logon and Cyber-SIGN lnc.'s 
Cyber-SIGN, or the hardware, 
such as products from SCM 
Microsystems Inc. and Inter- 
link Electronics Inc. Others 
vendors, such as Keyware 
Technologies and Digital Per- 
sona, offer both. 

Other than Digital's Per- 
sonal custom-developed USB 
driver for Windows NT, we 

the ease of use. rcUablUty or 
feature set in any of the soft- 
ware. AH the vendors men: 
tioned plan to release USB ver- 
sions of their products for 
Windows 2000. 



use, the device chosen should 
be based as much on price as on 
desktop space. Most fingerprint 



Key Trunk- Corp.* Key Tronic 
Secure Keyboard integrates a 
scanner into a keyboard. The 



desks may prefer built-in de- 
vices to those added on. 

Since pressing a finger is 
slightly easier than writing 
your signature or mugging it 
up for a camera, fingerprint 
scanners have a slight edge in 
usability. All devices also allow 



Millman operates Data System 
Services LLC. a consultancy in 
Croton. N.Y. Contact him at 
hmillman@ibm.net. 



U^re.U Pro 



Digital Persona Inc. 

Redwood City. Calif. 

www.digitalpersona.com 

(650)261-6070 

$199 with client software 

Server software: $29 per user 



and skit* to understand. Users en 
rod and set up security vU an over- 
lay to Windows NTs Maravement 



prtvataspaca, a virtual arivt that 



Much 
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About This Document 



This document gives a detailed technical description of the hooks that an 
application can use to hook calls that read from, write to, or query the profile 
files (also called the initialization files) in IBM Operating System/2 Standard 
Edition Version 1.2. Use this information in conjunction with that supplied in the 
IBM OS/2 Version 1.2 Programming Tools and Information library (part number 
6024929). 

The hooks are described in a metalanguage, in the same format as that in the 
Presentation Manager Programming Reference. Language bindings are given for 
IBM C/2 and IBM Macro Assembler/2. The hooks are not available in COBOL 
and FORTRAN. 

For a description of the other data types, structures, and calls that are referred 
to in this document, see the Presentation Manager Programming Reference. For 
language-specific descriptions of these data types, structures, and calls, see the 
relevant Presentation Manager bindings reference in the IBM OS/2 Version 1.2 
Programming Tools and Information library. 
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Introduction 

The Presentation Manager of OS/2 Version 1.2 has two profile files. These are 
referred to as the user profile and the system profile. Profile files are also called 
initialization files. 

The user profile is usually named OS2.INI, but the name is taken from the 
PROTSHELL statement in the CONFIG.SYS file. You can use the PrfReset call to 
change the file that is used as the user profile. The user profile contains the 
information that is specific to an individual user. Examples are: 

• User preferences, such as screen colors and window-border width 

• The list of programs held by the Desktop Manager 

• Application settings. 

The system profile is usually named OS2SYS.INI, but again the name is taken 
from the PROTSHELL statement in the CONFIG.SYS file. You cannot use the 
PrfReset call to change the file that is used as the system profile. The system 
profile contains the system and hardware information. Examples are: 

• Names of printers and printer drivers 

• Names of ports 

• Names of printer queues 

• The spooler path. 

The system profile is new for OS/2 Version 1.2. By keeping system-specific 
information separate from the user-specific information, the networked use of 
OS/2 can be made transparent to the user. 

The contents of the user and system profiles are defined in Appendix E of the 
OS/2 Version 1.2 Presentation Manager Programming Reference: Volume 2. 



The Profile Validation Hooks ~~~ , 

The profile validation hooks allow applications and system components to 
intercept (or hook) calls that read from, write to, or query the profile files. Hooks 
are described in the OS/2 Version 1.2 Programming Guide. 

When an application makes one of these profile calls, the system component that 
handles the profile application programming interface (API) creates an API 
packet. This is a data structure that identifies the call and contains the 
parameters passed by the application. The API packet is then passed to the first 
profile hook chain: the Program List Entry hook. This chain allows an application 
or a system component to validate data that is being written to the profile. If an 
application or a system component depends on its data being correct, it can use 
this hook to reject invalid data. The final entry in this hook chain is part of OS/2 
and it will update the profile or program list. 

After the API packet has been processed (and the output parameters and return h 
values have been updated), it is passed to the Program List Exit hook chain. 
This allows an application or a system component to examine the results of a 



1 



profile call. When this hook chain completes, control returns to the application 
that made the original call. 
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The WinSetHook and WinReleaseHook calls now accept two new hook types: 

• HK_PLIST_ENTRY 

• HK_PLIST_EXIT. 

These hook types are defined in the include file called PMWIN.H. 

Restrictions on Use 

The following restrictions apply: 

• Routines called from either of the program list hook chains cannot make 
program-list calls or profile calls. 

• Hook procedures are called at, and should execute at, ring 3. They should 
not attempt transitions to ring 2. This is because the profile API is callable 
from both ring 2 and ring 3. If the profile API is called at ring 2, it executes a 
DosCallBack to ensure that the hook procedures are called from ring 3. 
Therefore a hook procedure may be called within a DosCallBack 
environment. 

• The program-list API cannot be hooked during the system-install process. 

• In normal operation, the program-list hooks are set up as part of system 
initialization. Therefore any profile calls that are made before system 
initialization is complete may not be hooked. 
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ProgramListEntryHook - 
Program List Entry Hook 



This hook chain is called every time a program-list call or initialization-file call i< 
invoked by an application. It is called before the call is executed. 



ProgramListEntryHook (hab, HookParms, Suppress, Processed) 



Parameters 

hab (HAB) - input 
Anchor-block handle. 

HookParms (PRFHOOKPARMS) - input 
Profile hook parameters. 

These identify the call and give its parameters and return code. The 
PRFHOOKPARMS data type is described on page 7. 

Suppress (BOOL) - output 
Suppress indicator. 

TRUE If this is set by any hook procedure, no further processing of the 
call is done. 

FALSE If all hook procedures set Suppress to FALSE, the call is processed 
normally. 

Processed (BOOL) - return 
Processed indicator: 

TRUE The next hook in the chain is not called. 
FALSE The next hook in the chain is called. 

Remarks 

This hook, together with its counterpart ProgramListExitHook (describea on page 
6), allows applications or system components to: 

1. Re-implement the initialization file and program list completely. This is not 
recommended. 

2. Implement the initialization file and program list partially, whilst retaining the 
existing implementation. For example, read-only requests could be satisfied 
from memory, rather than from disk. 

3- Redirect initialization-file operations o n a particula r group to an alternative 
(opened) profile. For example, in a multiple-user environment, a LAN 
program might choose to redirect profile groups that are 
hardware-dependent, rather than user-dependent, to the system-initialization 
file. 
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C/2 Binding 



f Processed = 



ProgramListEntryHook 

(hab, pprfhkpHookParms, pf Suppress) 



HAB hab; 

PPRFHOOKPARMS pprfhkpHookParms; 

PBOOL pf Suppress; 

BOOL fProcessed; 



/* Anchor -block handle */ 

/* Profile hook parameters */ 

/* Suppress indicator */ 

/* Processed indicator */ 



Macro Assembler/2 Binding 

EXTRN ProgramListEntryHook: FAR 

PUSH DWORD hab .Anchor -block handle 

PUSH® OTHER prfhkpHookParms ; Profile hook parameters 

PUSH@ WORD f Suppress ; Suppress indicator 
CALL ProgramListEntryHook 



Returns WORD fProcessed 



; Processed indicator 



ProgramListExitHook - 
Program List Exit Hook 



This hook chain is called every time a program-list call or initialization-file call i: 
invoked by an application. It is called after the call is executed. 



ProgramListExitHook (hab, HookParms, Processed) 



Parameters 



hab (HAB) - input 
Anchor-block handle. 

HookParms (PRFHOOKPARMS) - input 
Profile hook parameters. 

These identify the call and give its parameters and return code. The 
PRFHOOKPARMS date type is described on page 7. 

Processed (BOOL) - return 
Processed indicator: 

TRUE The next hook in the chain is not called. 
FALSE The next hook in the chain is called. 



Remarks 



C/2 Binding 



See ProgramListEntryHook on page 4. 



= ProgramListExitHook 

(hab, pprfhkpHookParms) 



PPRFHOOKPARMS pprfhkpHookParms 
BOOL f Processed; • 



/* Anchor-block handle */ 
/* Profile hook parameters */ 
/* Processed indicator */ 



Macro Assembler/2 Binding 

EXTRN ProgramListExitHook: FAR 
PUSH DWORD hab 
PUSH® OTHER prfhkpHookParms 
CALL ProgramListExitHook 

Returns WORD fProcessed 



; Anchor -block handle 
/Profile hook parameters 



/Processed indicator 
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Metalanguage Data Types 

PRFHOOKPARMS Profile hook parameters structure. 

This structure is used for the HK_PLIST_ENTRY hook (see ProgramListEntryHook 
on page 4). and the HK_PLIST_EXIT hook (see ProgramListExitHook on page 6). 
numbytes (COUNT4B) 
Length of API packet structure. 

api (ULONG) 
API call identifier. 

PLSTAPI_PRFQUERYPROGRAMTITLES 

PLSTAPI_PRFADDPROGRAM 
PLSTAPI_PRFCHANGEPROGRAM 
PLSTAPLPRFQUERYDEFINITION 

PLSTAPI_PRFREMOVEPROGRAM 
PLSTAPI_PRFQUERYPROGRAMHANDLE 
PLSTAPLPRFCREATEGROUP 
PLSTAPI_PRFDESTROYGROUP 
PLSTAPI_PRFQUERYPROGRAMTYPE 
INIAPLPRFQUERYPROFILESTRING 

INIAPLPRFWRITEPROFILESTRING 

INIAPLPRFQUERYPROFILESIZE 

INIAPLPRFQUERYPROF1LEDATA 

INIAPI_PRFQUERYPROFILEINT 

INIAPI_PRFWRITEPROFILEDATA 

INIAPI_PRFOPENPROFILE 
INIAPLPRFCLOSEPROFILE 
INIAPI_PRFRESET 
INIAPLPRFQUERYPROFILE 

apiparms (STORAGE) 
API parameters packet. The descriptions of these data types follow that of 
PRFHOOKPARMS. 

PRFQUERYPROGRAMTITLESPARMS 



PrfQueryProgramTitles, 

WinQueryProgramTitles. 

PrfAddProgram, WinAddProgram. 

PrfChangeProgram. 

PrfQueryDefinition, 

WinQueryDefinition. 

PrfRemoveProgram. 

PrfQueryProgramHandle. 

PrfCreateGroup, WinCreateGroup. 

PrfDestroyGroup. 

PrfQueryProgramCategory. 

PrfQueryProfileString, 

WinQueryProfileString. 

PrfWriteProfileString, 

WinWriteProfileString. 

PrfQueryProfileSize, 

WinQueryProfileSize. 

PrfQueryProfileData, 

WinQueryProfileData. 

PrfQueryProfilelnt, 

WinQueryProfilelnt. 

PrfWriteProfileData, 

WinWriteProfileData. 

PrfOpenProfile. 

PrfCloseProfile. 

PrfReset. 

PrfQueryProfile. 



PRFADDPROGRAMPARMS 
PRFCHANGEPROGRAMPARMS 
PRFQUER YDEFINITIONPARMS 

PRFREMOVEPROGRAMPARMS 
PRFQUERYPROGRAMHANDLEPARMS 



PrfQueryProgramTitles, 
WinQueryProgramTitles. 
PrfAddProgram, WinAddProgram. 
PrfChangeProgram. 
PrfQueryDefinition, 
WinQueryDefinition. 
PrfRemoveProgram. 
PrfQueryProgramHandle. 
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PRFCREA TEGROUPPARMS PrfCreateGroup, WinCreateGroup 

PRFDESTROYGROUPPARMS PrfDestroyGroup 
PRFQUERYPROGRAMCATEGORYPARMS PrfQueryProgramCategory 
PRFGUER YPROFILES TRINGPA RMS PrfQueryProfileString, 

WinQueryProfileString. 
PRFWRITEPROFILESTRINGPARMS PrfWriteProf ileString , 

WinWriteProfileString. 
PRFQUERYPROFILESIZEPARMS PrfQueryProfileSize, 

WinQueryProfileSize. 

PRFQUERYPROFILEDATAPARMS PrfQueryProfileData, 
WinQueryProfileData. 

PRFQUERYPROFILEINTPARMS PrfQueryProfilelnt, 
WinQueryProfilelnt. 

PRFWRITEPROFILEDATAPARMS PrfWriteProfileData, 
WinWriteProfileData. 
PRFOPENPROFILEPARMS PrfOpenProfile 
PRFCLOSEPROFILEPARMS PrfCloseProfile 
PRFRESETPARMS PrfReset. 
PRFGUERYPROFILEPARMS PrfQueryProfile. 
PRFADDPROGRAMPARMS 

API packet containing the parameters of a PrfAddProgram call. 

hini (HINI) 
Initialization-file handle. 

details (PROGDETAILS) 
Program details. 

group (HPROGRAM) 
Handle of group. 

program (HPROGRAM) 
Program handle. 

errorid (ERRORID) 
Error identity. 

PRFCHANGEPROGRAMPARMS 

API packet containing the parameters of a PrfChangeProgram call, 
hini (HINI) 
Initialization-file handle. 

program (HPROGRAM) 
Program handle. 

details (PROGDETAILS) 
Program details. 

success (BOOL) 
Success indicator. 

errorid (ERRORID) 
Error identity. 
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PRFCLOSEPROFILEPARMS 

API packet containing the parameters of a PrfCloseProfile call, 
hini (HINI) 
Initialization-file handle. 

success (BOOL) 
Success indicator. 

errorid (ERRORID) 
Error identity. 

PRFCREA TEGROUPPARMS 

API packet containing the parameters of a PrfCreateGroup call, 
hini (HINI) 
Initialization-file handle. 

title (STRL) 
Title of the new group. 

visibility (BIT8) 
Visibility control. 

group (HPROGRAM) 
Program-group handle. 

errorid (ERRORID) 
Error identity. 

PRFDESTROYGROUPPARMS 

API packet containing the parameters of a PrfDestroyGroup call, 
hini (HINI) 
Initialization-file handle. 

group (HPROGRAM) 
Group handle. 

success (BOOL) 
Success indicator. 

errorid (ERRORID) 
Error identity. 

PRFOPENPROFILEPARMS 

API packet containing the parameters of a PrfOpenProfile call, 
hab (HAB) 
Anchor-block handle. 

filename (STRL) 
Profile file name. 

hini (HINI) 
Initialization-file handle. 



errorid (ERRORID) 
Error identity. 
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PRFQUER YDEFINITIONPARMS 

API packet containing the parameters ol a PrfQueryDefinition call, 
hini (HINI) 
Initialization-file handle. 

program (HPROGRAM) 
Handle of program. 

details (PROGDETAILS) 
Program details. 

maxlen (LENGTH4) 
Buffer length. 

retlen (LENGTH4) 
Length of returned data. 

errorid (ERRORID) 
Error identity. 

PRFQUERYPROFILEDA TAPARMS 

API packet containing the parameters of a PrfQueryProfileData call, 
hini (HINI) 
Initialization-file handle. 

app (STRL) 
Application name. 

key (STRL) 
Key name. 

value (STORAGE) 
Value data. 

size (LENGTH4) 
Size of value data. 

success (BOOL) 
Success indicator. 

errorid (ERRORID) 
Error identity. 



PRFOUERYPROFILEINTPARMS 

API packet containing the parameters of a PrfQueryProfilelnt call, 
hini (HINI) 
Initialization-file handle. 

app (STRL) 
Application name. 

key (STRL) 
Key name. 

default (SHORT) 
Key name. 

result (SHORT) 
Result. 

errorid (ERRORID) 
Error identity. 

PRFQUER YPROFILEPARMS 

API packet containing the parameters of a PrfQueryProfile call, 
hab (HAB) 
Anchor-block handle. 

profile (PRFPROFILE) 
Profile-names structure. 

success (BOOL) 
Success indicator. 

errorid (ERRORID) 
Error identity. 

PRFQUERYPROFILESIZEPARMS 

API packet containing the parameters of a PrfQueryProfileSize call, 
hini (HINI) 
Initialization-file handle. 

app (STRL) 
Application name. 

key (STRL) 
Key name. 

datalen (LENGTH4) 
Data length. 

success (BOOL) 
Success indicator. 

errorid (ERRORID) 
Error identity. 
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PRFQUERYPROFILESTRINGPARMS 

API packet containing the parameters of a PrfQueryProfileString call, 
hini (HINI) 
Initialization-file handle. 

app (STRL) 
Application name. 

key (STRL) 
Key name. 

default (STRL) 
Default string. 

profilestring (STORAGE) 
Profile string. 

maxlen (LENGTH4) 
Maximum string length. 

retlen (LENGTH4) 
String length returned. 

errorid (ERRORID) 
Error identity. 

PRFQUERYPROGRAMCATEGORYPARMS 

API packet containing the parameters of a PrfQueryProgramCategory call, 
hini (HINI) 
Initialization-file handle. 

exe (STRL) 
Executable-file name. 

category (PROGCATEGORY) 
Program category. 

errorid (ERRORID) 
Error identity. 



PR FQUER YPROGRAMHANDL EPARMS 

API packet containing the parameters of a PrfQueryProgramHandle call, 
hini (HINI) 
Initialization-file handle. 

exe (STRL) 
Executable-file name. 

progarray (HPROGARRAY) 
Array of program handles. 

maxlen (LENGTH4) 
Maximum length of array (in bytes). 

count (C0UNT4) 

Number of program handles returned, 
retlen (LENGTH4) 

Length of returned data. 

errorid (ERRORID) 
Error identity. 

PRFQUERYPROGRAMTITLESPARMS 

API packet containing the parameters of a PrfQueryProgramTitles call, 
hini (HINI) 
Initialization-file handle. 

group (HPROGRAM) 
Handle of program or group. 

titles (PROGTITLE) 
Program information buffer. 

maxlen (LENGTH4) 
Buffer length. 

count (C0UNT4) 
Number of structures returned. 

retlen (LENGTH4) 
Length of returned data. 

errorid (ERRORID) 
Error identity. 
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PRFREMOVEPROGRAMPARMS 

API packet containing the parameters of a PrfRemoveProgram call, 
hini (HINI) 
Initialization-file handle. 

program (H PROG RAM) 
Program handle. 

success (BOOL) 
Success indicator. 

errorid (ERRORID) 
Error identity. 

PRFRESETPARMS API packet containing the parameters of a PrfReset call. 

hab (HAB) 
Anchor-block handle. 

profile (PRFPROFILE) 
Profile-names structure. 

success (BOOL) 
Success indicator. 

errorid (ERRORID) 
Error identity. 

PRFWRITEPROFILEDA TAP ARMS 

API packet containing the parameters of a PrfWriteProfileData call. 

hini (HINI) 
Initialization-file handle. 

app (STRL) 
Application name. 

key (STRL) 
Key name. 

value (STORAGE) 
Value data. 

size (LENGTH4) 
Size of value data. 

success (BOOL) 
Success indicator. 

errorid (ERRORID) 
Error identity. 



PRFWRITEPROFILESTRINGPARMS 

API packet containing the parameters of a PrfWriteProfileString call, 
hini (HINI) 
Initialization-file handle. 

app (STRL) 
Application name. 

key (STRL) 
Key name. 

value (STRL) 
Text string. 

success (BOOL) 
Success indicator. 

errorid (ERRORID) 
Error identity. 



C/2 Data Types " 

PRFHOOKPARMS Profile hook parameters structure. 

This structure is used for the HK_PLIST_ENTRY hook (see ProgramListEntryHook 
on page 4), and the HK_PLIST_EXIT hook (see ProgramListExitHook on page 6). 
typedef struct _PRFH00KPARMS { 

ULONG NumBytes; /* Length of API packet structure */ 
ULONG Api; /* API call identifier */ 

PVOID pApiParms; /* API parameters packet */ 
} PRFHOOKPARMS; 

PRFADDPROGRAMPARMS 

API packet containing the parameters of a PrfAddProgram call, 
typedef struct .PRFADDPROGRAMPARMS { 

HINI hini; /* Initialization-file handle */ 



PPROGDETAILS pDetails; /* Program details */ 

HPROGRAM hprogGroup; /* Handle of group */" 

PHPROGRAM phprog; /* Program handle */ 

PERRORID pErrorld; /* Error identity */ 

} PRFADDPROGRAMPARMS; 



PRFCHANGEPROGRAMPARMS 

API packet containing the parameters of a PrfChangeProgram call. 



typedef struct 


.PRFCHANGEPROGRAMPARMS 


{ 




HINI 


hini; 


/* 


Initialization-file handle 


* 


HPROGRAM 


hprog; 


/* 


Program handle 




PPROGDETAILS 


pDetails; 


/* 


Program details 


* 


PBOOL 


pf Success; 


/* 


Success indicator 


* 


PERRORID 


pErrorld; 


/* 


Error identity 


*/ 


) PRFCHANGEPROGRAMPARMS; 
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PRFCLOSEPROFILEPARMS 

API packet containing the parameters of a PrfCloseProfile call, 
typedef struct .PRFCLOSEPROFILEPARMS { 

HINI hini; /* Initialization- file handle */ 

PBOOL pfSuccess; /* Success indicator */ 

PERRORID pErrorld; /* Error identity */ 

} PRFCLOSEPROFILEPARMS; 

PRFCREATEGROUPPARMS 

API packet containing the parameters of a PrfCreateGroup call, 
typedef struct _PRFCREATEGROUPPARMS { 



HINI 
PSZ 
UCHAR 
PHPROGRAM 
PERRORID 



hini ; 
pszTitle; 
chVisibility; 
phprogGroup; 
pErrorld; 



I PRFCREATEGROUPPARMS; 



Initialization-file handle 
Title of the new group 
Visibility control 
Program -group handle 
Error identity 



PRFDESTROYGROUPPARMS 

API packet containing the parameters of a PrfDestroyGroup ca 
typedef struct _PRFDESTROYGR0UPPARMS ' 



HINI 

HPROGRAM 
PBOOL 



hini; 

hprogGroup; 
pfSuccess; 
pErrorld; 
PRFDESTROYGROUPPARMS; 



/* Initialization-file handle */ 
/* Group handle */ 



Success indicator 
Error identity 



*/ 
*/ 



PRFOPENPROFILEPARMS 

API packet containing the parameters of a PrfOpenProfile call, 
typedef struct .PRFOPENPROFILEPARMS ( 
HAB hab; /* Anchor -block handle 

PSZ pszFileName; 
PHINI phini; 
PERRORID pErrorld; 
} PRFOPENPROFILEPARMS; 



*/ 

/* Profile file name */ 
/* Initialization- file handle */ 
/* Error identity */ 



PRFQUERYDEFINITIONPARMS 

API packet containing the parameters of a PrfQueryDefinition call, 
typedef struct .PRFQUERYDEFINITIONPARMS { 



hini; 
hprog; 
pDe tails; 
cchBufferMax; 
pulLength; 
pErrorld; 
} PRFQUERYDEFINITIONPARMS; 



HINI 
HPROGRAM 
PPROGDETAILS 
ULONG 



/* Initialization- file handle 

/* Handle of program 

/* Program details 

/* Buffer length 

/* Length of returned data 

/* Error identity 



API packet containing the parameters of a PrfQueryProfileData call. 



cypedef struct 


_?RFQUERYPROFI LEDATAPARMS ( 




HINI 


hini; 


/* 


Initialization-file handle 


* 


PSZ 


pszApp; 


/* 


Application name 


* 


PSZ 


pszKey; 


/* 


Key name 




PVOID 


pBuffer; 


/* 


Value data 


* 


PULONG 


pulBufferMax; 


/* 


Size of value data 


* 


PBOOL 


pf Success ; 


/* 


Success indicator 




PERRORID 


pErrorld ,- 


/* 


Error identity 


* 


) PRFQUERYPROFILEDATAPARMS; 









PRFQUERYPROFILEINTPARMS 

API packet containing the parameters of a PrfQueryProfilelnt call. 



typedef struct 


_PRFQUERYPROFILEINTPARMS { 




HINI 


hINI; 


/* Initialization- file handle 




PSZ 


pApplName; 


/* Application name 


* 


PSZ 


pKeyName; 


/* Key name 




SHORT 


Default; 


/* Key name 


* 


PSHORT 


pResult; 


/* Result 


* 


PERRORID 


pErrorld; 


/* Error identity 


*/ 


} PRFQUERYPROFILEINTPARMS; 







PRFQUERYPROFILEPARMS 

API packet containing the parameters of a PrfQueryProfile call, 
typedef struct _PRFQUERYPROFILEPARMS { 

HAB hab; /* Anchor-block handle */ 

PPRFPROFILE pProfile; /* Profile-names structure */ 
PBOOL pf Success; /* Success indicator */ 

PERRORID pErrorld; /* Error identity */ 

} PRFQUERYPROFILEPARMS; 

PRFQUERYPROFILESIZEPARMS 



API packet containing the parameters of a PrfQueryProfileSize call, 
typedef struct .PRFQUERYPROFILESIZEPARMS { 



HINI 


hini; 


/* 


Initialization- file handle 


*l 


PSZ 


pszApp; 


/* 


Application name 


*l 


PSZ 


pszKey; 


/* 


Key name 


*/ 


PULONG 


pulDataLen; 


/* 


Data length 




PBOOL 


pf Success; 


/* 


Success indicator 


*/ 


PERRORID 


pErrorld; 


/* 


Error identity 




} PRFQUERYPROFILESIZEPARMS; 
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PRFQUERYPROFILESTRINGPARMS 

API packet containing the parameters of a PrfQueryProfileString call. 



typedef struct 


.PRFQUERYPROFILESTRINGPARMS { 




HINI 




/* 


Initialization- file handle 


* 


PSZ 


pszApp; 




Application name 


* 


PSZ 


pszKey; 




Key name 




PSZ 


pszDefault; 


/* 


Default string 




PVOID 


pBuffer; 


/* 


Profile string 




"LONG 


cchBufferMax; 


/* 


Maximum string length 




PULONG 


pulLength; 


/* 


String length returned 


*/ 


PERRORID 


pErrorld; 


/* 


Error identity 




} PRFQUERYPROFILESTRINGPARMS; 







PRFQUERYPROGRAMCATEGORYPARMS 

API packet containing the parameters of a PrfQueryProgramCategory call, 
typedef struct .PRFQUERYPROGRAMCATEGORYPARMS { 

HINI hini; /* Initialization- file handle */ 

psz pszExe; /* Executable- file name */ 

PPROGCATEGORY pCategory; /* Program category */ 

PERRORID pErrorld; /* Error identity */ 

} PRFQUERYPROGRAMCATEGORYPARMS; 

PRFQUERYPROGRAMHANDLEPARMS 

API packet containing the parameters of a PrfQueryProgramHandle call, 
typedef struct .PRFQUERYPROGRAMHANDLEPARMS { 



HINI 


hini ; 


/* 


Initialization-file handle 




PSZ 


pszExe; 


/* 


Executable -file name 


* 


PHPROGARRAY 


phpr og Array ; 


/* 


Array of program handles 




ULONG 


cchBufferMax; 


/* 


Maximum length of array 








/* 


(in bytes) 




PULONG 


pulCount; 


/* 


Number of program handles 








/* 


returned 




PULONG 


pulLength; 


/* 


Length of returned data 




PERRORID 


pErrorld; 


/* 


Error identity 




} PRFQUERYPROGRAMHANDLEPARMS; 









PRFQUERYPROGRAMTITLESPARMS 

API packet containing the parameters of a PrfQueryProgramTitles call. 



typedef struct .PRFQUERYPROGRAMTITLESPARMS ( 




HINI 


hini; 


/* Initialization- file handle 


* 


HPROGRAM 


hprogGroup; 


/* Handle of program or group 


* 


PPROGTITLE 


pTitles; 


/* Program information buffer 


* 


ULONG 


cchBufferMax; 


/* Buffer length 




PULONG 


pulCount; 


/* Number of structures returned 




PULONG 


pulLength; 


/* Length of returned data 


* 


PERRORID 


pErrorld; 


/* Error identity 


* 


} PRFQUERYPROGRAMTITLESPARMS; 
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PRFREMOVEPROGRAMPARMS 

API packet containing the parameters of a PrfRemoveProgram call, 
typedef struct .PRFREMOVEPROGRAMPARMS { 



HINI hini; 
HPROGRAM hprog; 
PBOOL pf Success; 

PERRORID pErrorld; 
} PRFREMOVEPROGRAMPARMS; 
PRFRESETPARMS API packet containing the parameters of a PrfReset call, 
typedef struct _PRFRESETPARMS { 
HAB hab; 
PPRFPROFILE pProfile; 
PBOOL pf Success; 

PERRORID pErrorld; 
} PRFRESETPARMS; 



/* Initialization- file handle */ 

/* Program handle */ 

/* Success indicator */ 

/* Error identity */ 



/* Anchor-block handle */ 

/* Profile-names structure */ 

/* Success indicator */ 

/* Error identity */ 



PRFWRITEPROFILEDATAPARMS 

API packet containing the parameters of a PrfWriteProfileData call, 
typedef struct .PRFWRITEPROFILEDATAPARMS { 



HINI 


hini; 




Initialization- file handle 




PSZ 


pszApp; 


/* 


Application name 


*/ 


PSZ 


pszKey; 


/* 


Key name 




PVOID 


pData; 


/* 


Value data 


*/ 


ULONG 


cchDataLen; 


/* 


Size of value data 




PBOOL 


pfSuccess; 


/* 


Success indicator 


*/ 


PERRORID 


pErrorld ; 




Error identity 




) PRFWRITEPROFILEDATAPARMS; 









PRFWRITEPROFILESTRINGPARMS 

API packet containing the parameters of a PrfWriteProfileString call, 
typedef struct .PRFWRITEPROFILESTRINGPARMS { 



HINI 


hini; 


/* 


Initialization-file handle */ 


PSZ 


pszApp; 


/* 


Application name */ 


PSZ 


pszKey; 


/* 


Key name */ 


PSZ . 


pszData; 


/* 


Text string */ 


PBOOL 


pfSuccess; 


/* 


Success indicator */ 


PERRORID 


pErrorld; 


/* 


Error identity */ 


] PRFWRITEPROFILESTRINGPARMS; 
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C/2 Header File 



/* Prf api packet typedef */ 
typedef struct _PRFHOOKPARMS | 

ULONG NumBytes; 

ULONG Api; 

PVOID pApiParras; 
} PRFHOOKPARMS; 



typedef PRFHOOKPARMS FAR *PPRFHOOKPARMS; 
INI file access API Packet identifiers 



Note these identifiers must not overlap the corresponding 
set of INIAPI_WINXXXXXXXXX and PLSTAPIJJINXXXXXXXXXXXX 
values 



/' 
/ 
/ 
/ 
/ 
I 
/' 

ftdefine 
Sdefine 
Sdefine 
Sdefine 
Sdefine 
Sdefine 
Sdefine 
Sdefine 
Sdefine 
Sdefine 



INI AP I_PRFQUERYPROFI LEINT 

INIAPI_PRFQUERYPROFILESTRING 

INIAPI_PRFWRITEPROFILESTRING 

INIAPI_PRFOUERYPROFILESIZE 

INIAPI_PRFQUERYPROFILEDATA 

INIAPI_PRFWRITEPROFILEDATA 

INIAPI_PRFOPENPROFILE 

INIAPI_PRFCLOSEPROFILE 

INIAPI_PRFRESET 

INIAPI_PRFQUERYPROFILE 



0x0030 
0x0031 
0x0032 
0x0033 
0x0034 
0x0035 
0x0036 
0x0037 
0x0038 
0x0039 



Sifdef INCL_WINPROGRAMLIST 



Program List 'Prf API packet identifiers 

Note these identifiers must not overlap the 
corresponding set of INIAPI_WINXXXXXXXXX 
and PLSTAPIJWINXXXXXXXXXXXX values 



Sdefine PLSTAPI_PRFQUERYPROGRAMTITLES 0x0022 

Sdefine PLSTAPI_PRFADDPROGRAM 0x0023 

Sdefine PLSTAPI_PRFCHANGEPROGRAM 0x0024 

Sdefine PLSTAPI_PRFQUERYDEFINITION 0x0025 

Sdefine PLSTAPI_PRFREMOVEPROGRAM 0x0026 

Sdefine PLSTAPI_PRFQUERYPROGRAMHANDLE 0x0027 

Sdefine PLSTAPI_PRFCREATEGROUP 0x0028 

Sdefine PLSTAPI_PRFDESTROYGROUP 0x0029 

Sdefine PLSTAPI_PRFQUERYPROGRAMCATEGORY 0x002A 

Sdefine HK_PLIST_ENTRY 9 

/* BOOL EXPENTRY ProgramListEntryHook 

(HAS hab, ** installer's hab ** 

PPRFHOOKPARMS pProf ileHookParams, ** data ** 

PBOOL fNoExecute) ; ** stop hook processing */ 

Sdefine HK_PLIST_EXIT 10 

/* BOOL EXPENTRY ProgramListExitHook 

(HAB hab, ** installer's hab ** 

PPRFHOOKPARMS pProf ileHookParams) ; ** data */ 



Macro Assembler/2 Data Types 



PRFHOOKPARMS Profile hook parameters structure. 

This structure is used for the HK_PLIST_ENTRY hook (see ProgramListEntryHook 
on page 4), and the HK_PLIST_EXIT hook (see ProgramListExitHook on pane 6) 
PRFHOOKPARMS struc 
prfhkp_NumBytes dd ? ; Length of API packet structure 

prfhkp_Api dd ? ,API call identifier 

prfhkp_pApiParms dd ? ;API parameters packet 
PRFHOOKPARMS ends 

PRFADDPROGRAMPARMS 

API packet containing the parameters of a PrfAddProgram call. 
PRFADDPROGRAMPARMS struc 



prfadp_hini 


dd 


/Initialization-file handle 


prfadp_pDe tails 


dd 


; Program details 


prfadp_hprogGroup 


dd 


; Handle of group 


prfadp_phprog 


dd ' 


; Program handle 


prfadp_pErrorId 


dd - 


; Error identity 



PRFADDPROGRAMPARMS ends 
PRFCHANGEPROGRAMPARMS 

API packet containing the parameters of a PrfChangeProgram call. 
PRFCHANGEPROGRAMPARMS struc 



prfchpjiini 


dd " 


.•Initialization- file handle 


prfchp_hprog 


dd " 


/Program handle 


prfchp_pDe tails 


dd ' 


.•Program details 


prfchp_pfSuccess 


dd ? 


; Success indicator 


prfchp_pError!d 


• dd ? 


; Error identity 



PRFCHANGEPROGRAMPARMS ends 
PRFCLOSEPROFILEPARMS 

API packet containing the parameters of a PrfCloseProfile call. 

PRFCLOSEPROFILEPARMS struc 
prfcpjiini dd ? /Initialization -file handle 

prfcp_pf Success dd ? /Success indicator 
prfcp_pErrorId dd ? /Error identity 

PRFCLOSEPROFILEPARMS ends 

PRFCREATEGROUPPARMS 

API packet containing the parameters of a PrfCreateGroup call. 

PRFCREATEGROUPPARMS struc 

prfcgjiini dd ? /Initialization-file handle 

prfcg_pszTitle dd ? /Title of the new group 

prfcg_chVisibility db ? /Visibility control 

prfcg_phprogGroup dd ? /Program -group handle 

prfcg_pErrorId dd ? /Error identity 

PRFCREATEGROUPPARMS ends 
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PRFDESTROYGROUPPARMS 

API packet containing the parameters of a PrfDestroyGroup call 
PRFDESTROYGROUPPARMS struc 
prfdgjiini dd 
prfdg_hprogGroup dd 
prfdg_pfSuccess dd 
prfdg_pErrorId dd 
PRFDESTROYGROUPPARMS ends 



; Initialization -file handle 

; Group handle 

; Success indicator 

; Error identity 



PRFOPENPROFILEPARMS 

API packet containing the parameters ot a Prf Open Profile call 
PRFOPENPROFILEPARMS struc 
prfop_hab dd 
prfop_pszFileName dd 
prfop_phini dd 
prfop_pErrorId dd 
PRFOPENPROFILEPARMS ends 
PRFQUERYDEFINITIONPARMS 

API packet containing the parameters of a PrfQueryDefinition call 
PRFQUERYDEFINITIONPARMS struc 



; Anchor -block handle 
,-Profile file name 
; Initialization- file handle 
; Error identity 



dd 



dd 
dd 



prfqdjiini 
prfqdjiprog 
prfqd_pDetails 
prfqd_cchBufferMax 
prfqd_pulLength 
prfqd_pErrorId dd 
PRFQUERYDEFINITIONPARMS ends 
PRFQUERYPROFILEDATAPARMS 

API packet containing the parameters of a PrfQueryProfileData call 

PRFQUERYPROFILEDATAPARMS Struc 



; Initialization- file handle 

; Handle of program 

; Program details 

.•Buffer length 

; Length of returned data 

; Error identity 



prfqpd_hini 


dd 


.•Initialization- file handle 


prfqpd_pszApp 


dd 


; Application name 


prfqpd_pszKey 


dd 


;Key name 


prfqpd_pBuffer 


dd 


; Value data 


prfqpd_pulBufferMax 


dd 


,-Size of value data 


prfqpd_pfSuccess 


dd 


.•Success indicator 


prfqpd_pErrorId 


dd ' 


; Error identity 



PRFQUERYPROFILEDATAPARMS ends 
PRFQUERYPROFILEINTPARMS 

API packet containing the parameters of a PrfQueryProfilelnt call 
PRFQUERYPROFILEINTPARMS struc 



prfqpiJiINI 


dd ? 


.•Initialization- file handle 


prfqpi_pApplName 


dd ? 


.•Application name 


prfqpi_pKeyName 


dd ? 


;Key name 


prfqpi_Default 


dw ? 


;Key name 


prfqpi_pResult 


dd ? 


; Result 


prfqpi_pErrorId 


dd ? 


.•Error identity 



API packet containing the parameters of a PrfQueryProfile call. 

PRFQUERYPROFI LEPARMS struc 

pr£qp_hab dd ? ; Anchor -block handle 

prfqp_pProfile dd ? ;Prof ile-names structure 

prfqp_pf Success dd ? ; Success indicator 

prfqpjpErrorld dd ? ; Error identity 

PRFQUERYPROFILEPARMS ends 

PRFQUERYPROFILESIZEPARMS 

API packet containing the parameters of a PrfQueryProfileSize call. 
PRFQUERYPROFILESIZEPARMS struc 



prfqpszjrini 


dd 


.•Initialization-file handle 


prfqpsz_pszApp 


dd 


.-Application name 


pr£qpsz_pszKey 


dd 


;Key name 


prfqpsz_pulDataLen 


dd 


;Data length 


prfqpsz_pfSuccess 


dd 


; Success indicator 


pr£qpsz_pErrorId 


dd 


; Error identity 



PRFQUERYPROFILESIZEPARMS ends 
PRFQUERYPROFILESTRINGPARMS 

API packet containing the parameters of a PrfQueryProfileString call 
PRFQUERYPROFILESTRINGPARMS struc 



prfqpstjiini 


dd 


,-Initialization-file handle 


prfqpst_pszApp 


dd 


(•Application name 


prfqpst_pszKey 


dd 


;Key name 


prfqpst_pszDefault 


dd 


,-Default string 


prfqpstjpBuffer 


dd 


.•Profile string 


prfqpst_cchBufferMax 


dd 


.•Maximum string length 


prfqpst_pulLength 


dd ' 


; String length returned 


prfqpst_pErrorId 


dd 


.•Error identity 



PRFQUERYPROFILESTRINGPARMS ends 
PRFQUERYPROGRAMCATEGORYPARMS 

API packet containing the parameters of a PrfQueryProgramCategory call 
PRFQUERYPROGRAMCATEGORYPARMS struc 
prfqpchini dd ? initialization- file handle 

prfqpc_pszExe dd ? ,-Executable-file name 

prfqpc_pCategory dd ? ; Program category 
prfqpc_pErrorId dd ? ; Error identity 
PRFQUERYPROGRAMCATEGORYPARMS ends 
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PRFQUERYPROGRAMHANDLEPARMS 

API packet containing the parameters of a PrfQueryProgramHandle call 
PRFQUERYPROGRAMHANDLEPARMS struc 



prfqph_hini 


dd 


.•Initialization-file handle 


prfqph_pszExe 


dd 


;Executable-file name 


prfqph_phprogArray 


dd 


;Array of program handles 


prfqph_cchBufferMax 


dd - 


;Maximum length of array (in bytes) 


prfqph_pulCount 


dd ' 


; Number of program handles returned 


prfqphjpulLength 


dd " 


; Length of returned data 


prfqph_pErrorId 


dd ? 


; Error identity 



PRFQUERYPROGRAMHANDLEPARMS ends 
PRFQUERYPROGRAMTITLESPARMS 

API packet containing the parameters of a PrfQueryProgramTitles call 
PRFQUERYPROGRAMTITLESPARMS struc 



prfqptjiini 


dd 


; Initialization- file handle 


prfqptJiprogGroup 


dd " 


; Handle of program or group 


prfqpt_pTitles 


dd ' 


; Program information buffer 


prfqpt_cchBufferMax 


dd " 


; Buffer length 


prfqpt_pulCount 


dd - 


.•Number of structures returned 


prfqpt_pulLength 


dd ? 


.•Length of returned data 


prfqpt_pErrorId 


dd ? 


; Error identity 



PRFQUERYPROGRAMTITLESPARMS ends 
PRFREMOVEPROGRAMPARMS 

API packet containing the parameters of a PrfRemoveProgram call. 



PRFREMOVEPROGRAMPARMS struc 

prfrpjiini dd ? 

prfrp_hprog dd ? 

prfrp_pfSuccess dd ? 

prfrp_pErrorId dd ? 
PRFREMOVEPROGRAMPARMS ends 



.•Initialization- file handle 
; Program handle 
.•Success indicator 
; Error identity 



PRFRESETPARMS API packet containing the parameters of a PrfReset call. 
PRFRESETPARMS struc 

prfrjiab dd 

prfr_pProfile dd 

prfr_pf Success dd 

prfr_pErrorId dd 
PRFRESETPARMS ends 

PRFWRITEPROFILEDATAPARMS 

API packet containing the parameters of a PrfWriteProfileData call. 
PRFWRITEPROFILEDATAPARMS struc 



.•Anchor -block handle 
.•Profile-names structure 
.•Success indicator 
; Error identity 



prfwpdjiini 


dd ? 


.•Initialization- file handle 


prfwpd_pszApp 


dd ? 


; Application name 


prfwpd_pszKey 


dd ? 


;Key name 


prfwpd_pData 


dd ? 


; Value data 


prfwpd_cchDataLen 


dd ? 


;Size of value data 


prfwpdjpfSuccess 


dd ? 


; Success indicator 


prfwpdjpErrorld 


dd ? 


; Error identity 



PRFWRITEPROFILEDATAPARMS ends 



n n 

PRFWRITEPROFILESTRINGPARMS 

API packet containing the parameters of a PrfWriteProfileString call. 
PRFWRITEPROFILESTRINGPARMS struc 



prfwpsjrini 


dd ? 


.•Initialization- file handle 


prfwps_pszApp 


dd ? 


; Application name 


prfwps_pszKey 


dd ? 


;Key name 


pr£wps_pszData 


dd ? 


,-Text string 


prfwps_pfSuccess 


. dd ? 


; Success indicator 


prfwps_pErrorId 


dd ? 


; Error identity 



| END — — 

I END OF DOCUMENT j 
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